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At the request of the Treasury Department, the JouRNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION presents herewith 
a statement by the Secretary of the Treasury to the banks 
and trust companies of the United States with reference to 
the Treasury's movement for saving &nd investment in Gov- 
ernment securities. The statement was prepared exclusively 
for presentation to the bankers through the columns of the 
JourNAL and lays stress on the desirability of banks continu- 
ing to emphasize the attractiveness of Government securities 
as investments. The Secretary also asks for the continued 
co-operation of the banks in acting as agents for the sale of 
War Savings securities. The statement in full follows. 


By Hon. Carter Glass 
Secretary of the Treasury 


N connection with the Treasury’s movement for 
| saving and investment in Government securities, 
which as indicated in my annual report for 1919 
has in recent months shown encouraging progress 
after the post-war reaction, I desire to bring to the 
attention of the banks and trust companies of the coun- 
try certain opportunities for service and cooperation 
with the Treasury in its continuing task of defraying 
the war burden and promoting the return of a normal 
financial situation. I feel that what I propose promises 
material advantage to the banking institutions as well 
as to the Treasury. 

With the issuance of the 1920 Savings securities— 
Thrift and War Savings Stamps and Certificates and 
Treasury Savings Certificates—the agency regulations 
for the distribution and sale of these securities have 
been simplified and it is believed made more attractive. 
The widest possible extension of the agency organiza- 
tion among the incorporated banks and trust companies 
is greatly desired. It is felt that, especially with the 
termination of the selling methods which characterized 
the war-time “drives” and the greater emphasis at 
present on the desirability of the securities from the 
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investment standpoint, the banking institutions of the 
country, with the post offices, are the logical agencies 
for the sale of these securities. The bank or trust 
company officer, especially, can be very helpful in 
encouraging investment in Government securities be- 
cause of the constant recourse which is naturally made 
to him by those seeking sound investment for their 
surplus funds. It is hoped that not only will the desir- 
ability of Government securities be stressed, but that 
the banking institutions will, as agents for the War 
Savings securities, lend the additional codperation of 
offering the securities for purchase. Application for 
appointment as agents should be addressed to the gov- 
ernor of the Federal reserve bank of your district. 


Agency Work Has Rewards 


It may reasonably be expected that this agency 
work will be more than compensated for by the ex- 
tension of the banks’ clientele through new contacts 
and wider popularization of banking facilities. While 
exact and complete figures are not available, banking 
reports show that the joint effort of the Treasury and 
the banks in marketing the war securities has resulted 
not only in making millions of new investors in Gov- 
ernment securities, but also in attracting to the banks 
a considerable number of new depositors. This war- 
time achievement should not be allowed to lapse. 

The Government Savings movement has two ob- 
jects—first, to stimulate saving and investment in the 
War Savings securities, and second, to develop and 
protect the secondary market for the Liberty and Vic- 
tory Loans and Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness. 
In connection with the second object also the banks 
and trust companies of the country can obviously be 
of the greatest assistance. They can by advice and 
counsel promote the holding and purchase of Govern- 
ment securities and offer facilities for their purchase 
or sale under proper conditions. Such service meets 
two present needs—first, to protect inexperienced in- 
vestors from the swindling schemes of fradulent stock 
vendors who are profiting by the present tendency to 
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reckless speculation, and second, to provide such in- 
vestors with reputable means, readily accessible, for 
purchase or sale of Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 
upon fair terms. 


Safeguard the Investor 


At present too many of this new investing public 
fall into the clutches of the scalper or the “investment 
company” of dubious reputation and devious business 
methods. More energy by the banking institutions 
in these directions should among other results have the 
consequence of securing the desired distribution among 
ultimate investors of Government obligations now held 
by the banks. 

Notwithstanding the changes in some of the condi- 
tions which prevailed when the special installment plans 
were so successfully carried out during the flotation 
of the Liberty and Victory Loans, I believe that many 
banks and trust companies would still find it advanta- 
geous to sell Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes on 
installments under an adaptation of the method which 
their previous experience or local practice has shown 
to be the most desirable. I desire to suggest this mat- 
ter for your particularly careful consideration. 

I would also suggest the desirability of having 
banking advertisements carry, as opportunity offers, 
notice of Government securities, and desire again to 
emphasize in this matter of advertising that the com- 
mon good urgently requires that the investor and se- 


Guy E. Bowerman of Idaho, elected General Secre- 
tary of the American Bankers Association to succeed 
Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth, resigned, arrived at the 
general offices in New York Friday, January 2, and 


Loving Cup for 


At the conclusion of twelve years’ service as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the American Bankers Association, 
Col. Fred. E. Farnsworth discovered what his asso- 
ciates in the general offices at New York really think 
of him when the entire staff, from highest to lowest, 
joined in the presentation of a massive silver loving 
cup to the retiring veteran. The ceremony took place 
Monday, December 22, in the offices at 5 Nassau Street 
and had been carefully planned as a surprise to the 
Colonel. 

General Counsel Thomas B. Paton, who was the 
man picked by Col. Farnsworth in the first year of 
his administration to organize and develop the Legal 
Department, made the presentation address. Judge 
Paton alluded to the tremendous progress made by 
the Association during the past twelve years and the 
numerous phases of Association service inaugurated 
by Col. Farnsworth. The latter replied in a remi- 
niscent vein, comparing the offices, equipment and 
personnel of today with what they were twelve years 
ago. 

The cup was engraved with the monogram of the 


Guy E. Bowerman Takes Charge 


curity holder be turned away from the unscrupulous 
promoter and the scalper dealer. 


Facilities for Safe-Keeping 


Another opportunity for needed and valuable serv- 
ice is in providing facilities for the safe-keeping of 
unregistered Government securities. With the distri- 
bution of millions of dollars of bonds and notes in 
small parcels to persons many of whom were never 
security holders before, there is a large number who 
need a means of protection against loss or theft. It 
is hoped that the institutions which have adequate 
vault facilities will to a greater extent come to the 
assistance of such holders. As I have previously had 
occasion to point out, the banks may offer service to 
the public and indirectly to the Treasury in this regard 
under arrangements involving service charges or the 
deposit of interest collections, which may be of decided 
advantage to the banks themselves. 

It is hardly necessary for me to observe that pres- 
ent-day conditions offer unmatched opportunity for the 
expansion of banking development and usefulness, and 
I am sure you will appreciate the advantages in this 
regard involved in the suggestions for further co- 
operation with the Treasury in the particulars I have 
instanced. These suggestions reiterate the appeal for 
your cooperation in meeting the financing task the 
War has left us, and I know that now, as in the days 
of the War, you will lend willing and enthusiastic aid. 


assumed active charge of the affairs of the General 
Secretary’s office. Mr. Bowerman was welcomed by 
Col. Farnsworth and the various department heads 
and section secretaries. 


Col. Farnsworth 


Association, the legend “General Secretary 1907-1919” 
and the following inscription: 


Presented to 
FrepERICK E, FARNSWORTH 


as a token of affectionate regard and esteem 
by his associates in 
the General Offices of 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


at New York 
December 22, 1919 


Mrs. Farnsworth, who had been invited to witness 
the ceremony, was given a huge boquet of American 
Beauty roses. 

A feature not on the program was the presentation 
to Col. Farnsworth of a bright red necktie. The Col- 
onel promised Secretary Mershon, the author of the 
deed, that he would wear the tie one day in every year, 
regardless of consequences. 

On January 1 Col. Farnsworth took up actively 
his new duties as president of the Bankers Statistics 
Corporation of New York. 


What Is Bolshevism?r 


Its Genesis and Methods of Operation—A 
Communistic System Based on the Use of 
Violence to Overthrow Existing Institutions 


By Col. David P. Barrows 


President University of California 


gram of thoroughgoing communism to be rea- 

lized immediately and as far as possible simul- 

taneously in all countries by violence. It 
embraces the overthrow of the capitalistic sys- 
tem; the suppression and disfranchisement of the 
bourgeois or the property-holding and employing 
class; the dictatorship of the proletariat or the prop- 
ertyless workers; the dissolution of constitutional 
government and of representative institutions, and the 
substitution of councils or soviets endowed with plenary 
faculties elected in the first instance by people who 
either possess no property, or have renounced their 
property and wholeheartedly espoused the communistic 
movement. 

It can not be too often repeated that this program 
is to be accomplished by violence. The advocates and 
prophets of Bolshevism hold that the progress made 
since the American Revolution and the French Revo- 
lution is fallacious; that it has had the mere result of 
replacing the monarchy and the privileged and aristo- 
cratic classes, which were either dissolved or brought 
under constitutional or parliamentary control by the 
events of the last century and a half, by an oppressive 
power no less autocratic and much more far-reaching 
in its control over the well-being of the people, the 
power of the propertied and employing classes. 

The institutions created by the bourgeois, such as 
written constitutions, parliamentary government, re- 
sponsible ministers, elected officials, universal or gen- 
eral suffrage, protected ballot, freedom of belief, 
speech, assembly, security of home and possessions, the 
Bolsheviki regard as fictitious achievements. More- 
over, the forms and practices of representative govern- 
ment are not only worthless but delusive, because they 
conceal from the masses the existence of their real 
wrongs and have been constantly used in all countries 
in modern times as a cover to exploitation and decep- 
tion. The Bolsheviki repudiate the entire mechanism 
devised by the constitutional movement of the last cen- 
tury and a half for securing liberty, guarding rights, 
and conducting society, and they regard the upholders 
of such institutions as the most distinctive opponents 
of the true social revolution and consequently as their 
most evident enemies. Nothing can break the hold on 
society of these classes but forcible and radical revolu- 
tion and the way to realize the end which the Bolshe- 
viki set up as their goal is to repudiate all compromise 
and association with constitutionalists and parliamen- 
tarians, and, taking advantage of every species of 
dissatisfaction, war-weariness, hardship, and disquiet, 


B gentition may be briefly defined as a pro- 


to summon the radical elements of the world to a swift 
and determined overthrow of the existing social order. 

It is not their ultimate plan for society which dis- 
tinguishes the Bolsheviki; other and earlier socialists 
and communists have dreamed of and labored for a 
comparable goal, but it is their tactics—the tactics of 
violence. It is illogical and ridiculous for apologists 
of Bolshevism to defend their program and withhold 
sympathy from the acts of coercion and destruction 
which distinguish Bolshevism. A communist who re- 
frains from coercion and destruction is not a Bolshevik 
at all. He may be a “shadow-Bolshevik” or a “parlor- 
Bolshevik”—he is certainly not the genuine thing. 
In the judgment of Bolsheviki and Anti-Bolsheviki he 
is simply a trifler and a sham. 


ORIGIN OF THE BOoLSHEVIKI 


Although Bolshevism in its development is by no 
means confined to Russia, the word Bolshevik is Rus- 
sian and the movement has had its most sensational 
success in Russia and through the teachings and leader- 
ship of a Russian known as Nicolai Lenin. This ex- 
traordinary and masterful man is said to have come, 
like so many other revolutionary leaders of Russia, 
from the well-to-do and privileged class of the old 
regime, and his real name, which is occasionally used 
in his publications, appears to be Vladimir Ulianof. 
Lenin has been a socialist and a close student of social 
conditions for many years. He has made serious con- 
tributions to economic discussion, such as his study 
of the growth of capitalism among the Russian peas- 
ants, which was published in 1899, and no one can 
consider his activities during the last thirty months, 
the appeal that he has made to the imayination of 
masses of people all over the world, the mastery which 
he has exercised over associates, particularly certain 
American and British sympathizers, without realiz- 
ing the extraordinary physical and intellectual qualities 
of the man. 

Lenin is a disciple of Karl Marx and fully accepts 
the Marxian theory. He formerly belonged to the 
socialist party in Russia which adheres to the principles 
of German-produced socialism as expounded by Marx, 
the Social Democratic Party. This party in Russia 
was not organized until 1898 and then, of course, 
secretly. It held its second convention outside of Rus- 
sia in 1903 and here a divergence of view occurred 
which completely split the party between the adher- 
ents of its founder and original leader Plechanof, and 
Lenin. The original matters of dispute may not have 
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seemed of importance at the time though they prob- 
ably had the germs of the difference in policy which 
today divides the party. Lenin carried the majority 
of this party convention with him and his element 
consequently became known as the bolshinstvo, or. the 
majority, as distinguished from the menshinstvo, or 
the minority; hence the party names, Bolsheviki and 
Menshiviki, into which the Russian Social Democrats 
have divided. 

The difference between these two has come to 
be primarily a difference in tactics. The Mensheviki 
hold to parliamentary tactics and the working out of 
the social revolution through legitimate or existing 
political machinery, legislation, persuasion, majority 
approval, and the ballot. Their policy is summarized 
in the term “parliamentary action.” This, as ex- 
plained above, the Bolsheviki repudiate in favor of 
violent revolution, “mass action,” or, as it is commonly 
called in this country, “direct action.” While there 
has been some movement of leaders and representatives 
back and forth between these two groups during the 
last two years and a half in Russia, the Mensheviki 
continue to be opponents of the Bolsheviki, and while 
certain of them are, according to last accounts, sup- 
porting Lenin and Trotsky at Moscow and are more 
tolerated than in earlier months, they still rank as 
among the active critics of Bolshevism in Central 
Russia. 


THE SoctAL REVOLUTIONARIES 


Russia has not been wholly dependent on German 
or Marxian thinking for the development of the social- 
istic philosophy and movement. She has had her own 
philosophic exponents of the doctrine, although their 
writings seem to have received little attention in Great 
Britain and the United States. Out of these teachings 
and perhaps out of the Nihilistic movement of the 
seventies and eighties has arisen the party of the 
Social Revolutionaries. This party is now divided into 
an extreme element or “Left,” whose ideas seem to 
approach anarchism, and the “Right,” who in another 
country than Russia would perhaps be affiliated with 
Liberal or Progressive constitutional parties. This 
Right Social Revolutionary Party includes some of 
the best known Russian reformers and revolutionists 
like Kerensky and Madame Breshkovsky. They have 
been among the strongest opponents of the Bolsheviki 
and are intensely hostile to Bolshevik suppression of 
liberty and elevation of coercion and violence into a 
system. Unlike the Bolsheviki they put liberty above 
state power and the conflict of ideals is an irreconcil- 
able one. 

Unlike Social Democracy, which all over the world 
seeks mainly the organization of industrial workers 
and centers its main attention upon the maturity and 
overthrow of the capitalistic system, the Social Revolu- 
tionaries in Russia have paid primary attention to the 
peasantry, sending out workers and agitators into the 
villages, endeavoring both to open the eyes of Russia’s 
“dark people” and to stir them from torpid acceptance 
of the autocratic regime into discontent and revolu- 
tion. A very interesting example of the character of 
their propaganda among the peasantry is furnished in 
the accounts by Madame Breshkovsky of her own 
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activities as a young woman. As a further distinction 
between the philosophy of the Social Democrats and 
the Social Revolutionaries it may be added that while 
the former are “determinists,” accepting fully Marx's 
materialistic views and his “economic interpretation of 
history” and regarding the social evolutionary process 
as beyond the control of human volition, the Social 
Revolutionaries are “idealists.” They think that the 
trend of social development is obedient to human pur- 
pose, leadership and self-sacrifice. 

To meet the administrative cruelties of the old 
regime the Social Revolutionaries relied upon the 
dreadful expedient of terrorism. It was their party 
which decreed and carried out the assassination of 
von Plehve, the Grand Duke Serge, and other inhuman 
officials. Several of the more notable of these terror- 
istic agents were women like Vera Sasulich, and Marie 
Spiridonova, at the present moment confined by the 
Bolsheviki in a Russian madhouse. It was the Social 
Revolutionaries also who a year ago assassinated the 
newly appointed German ambassador to Moscow, 
Count von Mirbach, a murder which the Bolsheviki are 
said to have avenged with several hundred executions. 

The Social Revolutionaries formed one of the 
nuclei for Anti-Bolshevik resistance during the last 
two years. A year ago they assisted the Czecho- 
Slovaks, after their betrayal by Lenin and Trotsky, in 
the seizure of a section of the Volga river and the 
Volga cities of Samara, Simbrisk and Kazan. It was 
largely members of this party headed by Volsky who 
reconvened the Constituent Assembly, suppressed by 
the Bolsheviki in January, 1918, at Ufa, west of the 
Ural Mountains, in September, 1918, and who chose 
the “All-Russian Directorate” which for a time was 
accepted by the government in Siberia as the supreme 
Russian authority, but which last November was over- 
thrown at Omsk, its authority being replaced by that 
of Admiral Kolchak. The extreme individualistic 
views of some of the Social Revolutionaries make them 
a somewhat dubious element about which to reorgan- 
ize the Russian state, but the high-mindedness, de- 
votion, and integrity of many of their best leaders are 
unquestionable. Some, however, like Chernof, have 
struck hands with the Bolsheviki and accepted employ- 
ment in Soviet institutions. 


THE RussIAN REVOLUTION OF Marcu, 1917 


The revolution which two years and a half ago 
ended the regime of the Czars was not carried through 
primarily by the Russian Socialists, but appears to have 
been the work of republicans and constitutional 
monarchists. The head of the revolutionary government 
which dethroned the Czar was a liberal, constitutional 
monarchist, Prince Lvof, and the majority of the men 
associated with him in the first revolutionary ministry 
were members of his own gfoup. For a time the only 
socialist was Kerensky. 

The object of this revolution was to obtain in Rus- 
sia constitutional and representative government; it 
dethroned the Czar, abolished the power of the old 
bureaucracy which had been established by Peter the 
Great, and suppressed the miserable pro-German cabal 
which through enemy intrigue and treasonable cor- 
ruption had dreadfully impaired Russian military per- 
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formance in the war. This movement strove to in- 
vigorate and vitalize the representative institutions 
which earlier reform movements in Russia had se- 
cured, the Russian parliament or duma, the Russian 
provincial councils or zemstvos, the municipal councils, 
and the communal organizations. All these institutions 
were freed from executive or centralized domination 
and were made autonomous and self-competent within 
their respective sphere. Universal suffrage of both 
men and women was proclaimed, and Russia appeared 
to have attained by a single splendid triumph the com- 
plete democratizing of her political order. This revolu- 
tion was loyal to the Allies of Russia and to the prose- 
cution of the war against the Central Powers. It 
strove to arguse the armies to new sacrifices on the 
battlefield and to keep the nation loyal to the states 
with which it had been allied in the conduct of the war. 
This revolutionary movement was by no means in- 
different to the grave social conditions of Russia or to 
the necessity of radical property reforms, particularly 
with regard to the land, but it proposed to accomplish 
these agrarian and labor reforms by legislation based 
on exact knowledge of conditions and upon the princi- 
ple of affording justice to all concerned. 

It is obvious that this revolution had a most diffi- 
cult task before it even had its leaders been men_ of 
unusual experience and extraordinary power. The 
Russian people were terribly war-weary. The burdens 
of the war had fallen heavily on the Russian masses. 
The Russian transportation system had become greatly 
impaired so that privation and hardship were generally 
experienced. Four million Russian soldiers had died 
inthe war. The situation was ripe for the propagand- 
ists of peace and of radical social reform. This was 
the situation taken advantage of by Lenin and his as- 
sociates of the Bolshevik party. Lenin, who was in 
Switzerland, was assisted to return to Russia by the 
Germans, who sent him across their country in a 
special train and he and his associates were provided 
with large quantities of German money through the 
banking house of Warburg at Hamburg. Lenin made 
no secret of his aim to put Russia out of the war and 
his objects were in full accord with the efforts of the 
German government and had their active support and 
approval. In the first months of the revolution radical 
agitators flocked back to Russia from all lands. Large 
numbers, many of the determined opponents of 
democracy and of representative government, returned 
to Russia from the United States. Among these was 
Leon Trotsky. The revolutionary government had 
adopted completely liberal principles and had pro- 
claimed a freedom incompatible with the state of war. 
Russian revolutionists of every view and program were 
welcomed back to the country, and given liberation 
from all restraint. The reaction against the autocratic 
regime left the Russian revolutionary government 
without laws or machinery with which to protect itself 
against overthrow from the inside. 

This was the opportunity of Lenin and the Bolshe- 
viki. All through the months of the spring and sum- 
mer of 1917, by agitation and propaganda, through 
organization of their forces and unremitting attacks 
upon the revolutionary government, they undermined 
its power and eventually destroyed it. Their propa- 


ganda was addressed principally to the working-classes 
in the cities and factory towns and to the soldiers of 
Russia’s vast armies. Every species of deception was 
practised upon the troops to destroy their obedience 
and discipline. Under the conditions of the moment 
the Bolshevik propaganda was irresistible. They had 
something to offer each distressed and wearied class. 
To the soldiers they said: “You want peace; that is 
simple,—shoot your officers and go home!” To the 
peasant they said: “You want the land; there it lies, 
the estates of the landed proprietors and the former 
Czar—take the land, it is yours!” To the workmen in 
factory or mine they said: “Take possession of this 
plant and its product, operate it to your own profit, it 
is yours!” 


“Att POWER TO THE SOVIETS” 


The special machinery used by Lenin and his as- 
sociates for overthrowing the revolutionary govern- 
ment was the soviets. The word means simply “coun- 
cil,” perhaps what the Spanish-American would call a 
junta,—a body or committee formed by a group to 
protect its interests and carry out its plans. Russians 
of all classes are apparently accustomed to codperative 
organization and to the employment of committees, 
and, in spite of the illiteracy of the country, ideas and 
institutions spread with marked rapidity. In the revo- 
lution of 1905 the working revolutionary classes of 
Petrograd had entrusted their interests to a soviet. 
This was apparently the first appearance of this institu- 
tion and of the name. This revolution of 1905, 
although suppressed and followed by a period of 
reaction, left to the Russian revolutionary elements the 
heritage of experience. So it is not surprising that, 
immediately after the revolution of March, 1917, 
soviets sprang into existence in many cities of Russia 
and throughout the armies. These soviets were com- 
posed first of representatives or “deputies” of the 
workingmen, then of the soldiers, and finally of the 
peasants. Their avowed object was to care for the in- 
terests of these classes in the revolutionary movement 
and to give assistance and cooperation to the revolu- 
tionary movement. They were extra-legal and unof- 
ficial bodies and may at first have seemed to be not 
essentially different from the numerous privately sup- 
ported organizations which in the United States con- 
tributed to the government’s efforts to minister to 
social needs and to the conduct of the war. The soviets 
became very active; their headquarters were crowded 
with busy committees, delegates from all parties, ex- 
ponents of numerous plans, and groups of all classes 
eagerly debating the significance of the revolution. 

Representatives from local soviets were chosen to 
be sent to those of the provinces and from these latter 
were elected the deputies to the All-Russian Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies which established 
its headquarters in the Taurid Palace at Petrograd. 
The first congress met about two months after the 
proclamation of the revolution. It was a vast assem- 
bly, with delegates from numerous Russian cities, and 
over a thousand delegates chosen from the armies al- 
ready honeycombed with soldiers’ committees. After 
a continuous and absorbing session of several weeks 
this congress elected a council of four hundred depu- 
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ties as a permanent parliamentary body, and then ad- 
journed. Many revolutionary groups were represented 
in this first congress, less than one-fifth being Bolshe- 
viki, but the strategy of Lenin lay in gaining control 
of the soviets and of the resulting congresses and in 
their utilization as a new form of power to overthrow 
the revolutionary government. This was actually ac- 
complished and a Bolshevik majority in the soviet sys- 
tem having been secured, Lenin launched the revolu- 
tionary slogan—“All Power to the Soviets!” “Turn 
out these sham and disappointing forms of authority; 
abolish duma, ministry, and zemstvos, and put the 
sovereign power of the nation into the hands of this 
latest creation of the Russian people, the soviets!” 
This actually occurred. Late in October the violent 
obstructive tactics of the Bolsheviki brought the 
Kerensky ministry to impotence and on November 11 
the ministry was overthrown in Petrograd by the 
armed forces of the Red Guard, disaffected troops, and 
sailors from the demoralized Baltic fleet. The Soviet 


of Petrograd assumed the government of Russia. 


THE SPREAD OF THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


In the period from November 11, 1917, to April, 
1918, the Bolsheviki gained nearly complete possession 
of the territory of the former Russian Empire. Every- 
where the soviets of the Russian cities imitated the 
action of the Soviet of Petrograd. The Russian armies 
dissolved ; soldiers defied their officers, shot those who 
attempted to maintain their positions, invited the 
enemy into their trenches, and turned over to them 
their artillery and munition dumps; the vast forces of 
Russia, in thousands of disorganized bands, trooped 
back across the country to their homes. Many of these 
soldiers had become thorough adherents of the Bolshe- 
viki as far as they understood its tenets, and, on arriv- 
ing at their homes, inaugurated and assisted in the 
overthrow of constituted authority and the setting up 
of the local soviets and the Red Guard. 

Another element contributing to the success of the 
Bolsheviki are the “Huligans.” Revolution in Russia 
has taken the form of reaction not only against op- 
pressive governmental authority, but also against 
narrow and excessive paternal domination. The result 
is the “huligans.” Troops of boys and young men, 
probably millions in number, have defied the discipline 
of their fathers, have left the parental home and wan- 
der in small bands over the country. They crowd 
every train and steamboat, engage in small pilfering 
and lawlessness and, during the period of active terror- 
ism, were ready recruits in the detachments of the Red 
Guard whereby Bolshevik power was asserted. 

In Siberia at least, and probably in Russia as well, 
another important addition to Bolshevik strength was 
the freed criminal class. As is well known, Siberia was 
covered with penal institutions to which the hardened 
convicts and offenders of Russia were committed. I 
have been unable to learn the number of these civil 
offenders, but Siberians have told me that there were 
at least 100,000. They were all set free by a decree of 
the Smolny Institute, the Bolshevik headquarters at 
Petrograd. They entered in large numbers into the 
Siberian soviets and were responsible for some of the 
most criminal and brutal behavior. The head of the 
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soviet authority in Eastern Siberia, a man of the name 
of Mukhin, was a twice-convicted counterfeiter. Of 
the twenty-odd komissars of the Siberian city of 
Blagoveschensk, set up after the capture of that city 
by the Red Guard in March, 1918, at least eighteen 
were former convicts and criminals. 

There was no element in Russia strong enough to 
resist the forces which the Bolsheviki were able to or- 
ganize out of these sorry classes.‘ The army had dis- 
integrated. The officer class, which had been greatly 
weakened by the war, was the special object of Bolshe- 
vik fury and thousands fell victim in these first months 
of terrorism. The propertied class or “Burjui” was too 
small, too incapable of unselfish effort and too much 
discredited by the spread of socialism to possess either 
influence or power of self-defense. The Russian 
intellectual classes, scholars, writers, journalists, teach- 
ers, the “Intelligentzia,” likewise showed themselves 
incapable of action. They were too cosmopolitan in 
sympathy, too little identified with Russian peoples; 
they were unused to action and they lacked the hardi- 
hood to attempt combination and resistance. Rather 
surprisingly also the Russian church exercised no re- 
straining influence upon this movement. 

In the spring of 1918 resistance to the Bolsheviki 
was represented by little more than a few Cossack lead- 
ers,—Kornilof and Denekin southeast of the Black 
Sea, Dutof, head of the Orenburg Cossacks at the 
southern end of the Urals, and Semenof, Ataman of 
the Trans-Baikal Cossacks, who, driven out of Russian 
territory, was organizing a small army on the Mon- 
golian frontier. 


THE TERROR 


This triumph of the Bolsheviki was accomplished 
by the most brutal force and by countless acts of cruelty 
and depravity. There is a sentimental disposition on 
the part of semi-Bolsheviki sympathizers to minimize 
the violence and ferocity of the Bolshevik methods, 
even to deny them outright, but there is an enormous 
mass of testimony to the horrors committed by the 
Bolshevik communists, many of these acts being in- 
spired and encouraged from soviet headquarters. The 
return of Russia to peace will enable this evidence to 
reach the outside world and it will demonstrate be- 
yond all cavil the moral degeneracy of the Bolshevik 
revolution. The process of cleansing the “soviets” of 
all who were not Bolsheviki and their sympathizers was 
accomplished often by intimidation or coercion, but in 
certain cases when the Zemstvos were overthrown their 
entire personnel were executed. At Bilski,.a town in 
the Ufa government, the president of the provincial 
zemstvo, being confined to bed by illness, was wheeled 
out in an arm-chair to the public square and executed 
with the others. At Odessa fully four hundred officers, 
many of them of the Black Sea fleet, were bound to 
heavy weights and thrown into the waters of the Black 
Sea. An American present at the capture of Eka- 
termodar told me that the Bolsheviki killed every 
former officer who could be apprehended, including 
a number of aged retired men too infirm to participate 
in the war or to escape from the Bolshevik capture, all 
the sick and wounded soldiers in the hospital and the 
Russian nurses or sisters attending upon these men. 
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The naked bodies of many of these victims were ex- 
posed for days. In one group he saw the uncovered 
bodies of six women, one of them a nurse whom he 
had known. It seems to have been the tactical plan of 
the Bolshevik leaders during these early months simply 
to let loose the forces of passion and unrestraint and, 
as a preliminary to the communistic organization, re- 
duce the entire country to chaos, in which all who 
could oppose or resist the Bolshevik program would be 
destroyed. 


CoMMUNISTIC RussIA 


During the remaining months of the year 1918 the 
Bolshevik leaders devoted themselves to the effort to 
organize Russia on a communistic basis. The war 
with Germany and Austria was ended by the infamous 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. It was an appalling surrender 
of Russian rights and interests, but Lenin championed 
it against considerable opposition because he recognized 
that the triumph of Bolshevism as an international 
movement could only come with Russia at peace and 
the rest of the world at war. Lenin looked to the 
continuation of conflict until the morale and resources 
of the warring nations should be destroyed, when all 
the lands of Europe would be prepared soil for the 
communistic revolution which he had introduced in 
Russia. Lenin, however, in the spring of 1918 urged 
that the confusion of Russia be suppressed and the 
country organized on a basis of strongly centralized 
dictatorial power able to destroy the remaining ele- 
ments of opposition and to coerce all classes into ac- 
cepting industry under a communistic regime. 

There are reports that on this policy Lenin and 


Trotsky disagreed, Trotsky holding to the more radical 
view that no reconstruction of Russia could be effected 
until capital had been overthrown in all the countries 
of Europe and that it was premature to stay violence 
and confusion in Russia until the epidemic had spread 


to the rest of the continent. Lenin, however, was for 
constructive measures and for compromise, and at this 
time he produced his remarkable pamphlet entitled 
The Soviets at Work. This is a defense of dictator- 
ship, of repressive tactics and of the coercive measures 
necessary to compel all Russian classes to furnish the 
necessary labor for the success of communism. He out- 
lines the establishment of a vast national system of 
accounting whereby could be computed the exact prod- 
uct which each agricultural community and each in- 
dustrial plant should turn into the national storehouse 
and funds. He discusses the measures which should 
be taken against industrial communities which exhibit 
indolence, recalcitrance, or which practice sabotage. 
The whole vast country was to be bound together by 
an elaborate system of economic “Controls,” central- 
ized at the soviet capital. Up to this point individual 
methods had prevailed. The workmen in mines and 
factories, following what approximated syndicalist 
programs, had attempted to operate these plants and 
divide the profits among themselves. These experi- 
ments conducted in all parts of the former Russian 
Empire were breaking down. Production had been re- 
duced to the most slender proportions. The commit- 
tees of workingmen who had taken charge of the indus- 
trial enterprises clearly lacked the technical knowledge 
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to carry on the leadership for their vocations. Tech- 
nical skill was now to be restored, either by coercion or 
by the temptation of extraordinary pay. It is on this 
basis that in recent months the Communistic Soviet Re- 
public has endeavored to meet the elementary needs of 
the Russian city population for food and clothing. That 
the effort has been a failure is clear; in spite of meas- 
ures which stopped at no infringement of the rights of 
people to life and freedom, the Russian people have 
apparently fallen each month into greater misery. 

Coincident with this attempt to reorganize Russian 
industry by the coerced employment of technical men 
of the bourgeois class, Trotsky initiated a comparable 
plan for the reorganization of the Red Army. His de- 
cree was published in Russian papers in April, 1918, 
as was also his speech on obligatory military service 
before the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets on April 9, 1918. In this address Trotsky 
admitted that the system of organization and discipline 
in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army had failed. 
The death penalty must be restored, he said, and the old 
organization, discipline and tactics; the system of 
popular election of officers suppressed and trained mili- 
tary leaders reappointed. 

It is on these lines that, during the later months of 
the year, the new Red Army of Russia was formed. 
This army, which is Trotsky’s proud creation and 
which is said to number over a million soldiers, while 
composed to some extent of certain mercenary elements 
like hired Germans, Letts and Chinese, mainly consists 
of forcibly recruited men, kept at their tasks by a sys- 
tem of discipline of probably unparalleled severity. A 
Bolshevik letter which fell into my possession last win- 
ter stated, “in the new military order in case of any 
wavering,—back to the wall!” The most detestable 
element of Trotsky’s system is unquestionably the im- 
pressment of former Russian officers. These unhappy 
men in large numbers have been compelled to under- 
take military duties, particularly on the staff, in which 
their experience was judged requisite, by the most 
terrible measures of coercion. In numbers of instances 
their wives and children have been arrested and held 
as hostages and actually put to death where they re- 
fused service or failed to satisfy expectations. Trots- 
ky’s new army has been well armed out of the vast 
stores of military supplies left in Central Russia at 
the conclusion of peace, well fed in comparison with the 
civilian population, and warmly clothed. In fact, it is 
a common complaint among all other directors of the 
Soviet regime that Trotsky’s “darling” has absorbed 
the available resources of the government. This army 
during last winter and spring proved formidable. It 
was able to carry on successful actions on several 
fronts and in April attacked and defeated the ill-armed, 
ill-equipped, and over-rash Siberian army which had 
advanced from the shelter of the Urals toward the Vol- 
ga River. It is apparent, however, that the methods 
employed by Trotsky must, if long protracted, break 
down of their own violence and brutality, and more 
recent months have indicated the clear superiority of 
the smaller but more determined and buoyant forces 
comprising the “Volunteer Army” of Denekin and the 


‘Russian Northwestern Army under Yudenich, which 


is now, November, 1919, surrounding Petrograd. 
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THE Goat oF BotsHEvismM Is Power! 


It is obvious to anyone at all conversant with the 
government which has held a large part of Russia in 
its grasp for twenty-three months that it is not a 
movement which seeks to secure and defend freedom, 
but a revolution which has for its sole object the attain- 
ment of power. This: power is a despotic power, exer- 
cising its mastery over every detail of individual life, 
completely suppressing not merely open opposition but 
all rights of discussion or criticism. No press is toler- 
ated in Russia except that created by the Bolsheviki or 
subservient to them. All opposition is branded as 
“counter-revolutionary” and those suspected of organ- 
izing it or sympathizing with it have fallen as victims 
of the “extraordinary commissions.” These commis- 
sions, which executed in recent months a terrorism un- 
exampled in the history of previous revolutions, were 
made in imitation of the old Russian secret police sys- 
tem. Like their execrated prototypes they were not 
responsible to any higher authority. They wielded 
powers of life and death and possessed their special 
detachments of troops to ferret out their victims and 
execute judgments. At their head was the extraordi- 
nary fanatic Dserjinsky who directed the operation of 
these summary courts throughout Russia. Each local 
commission, however, practically possessed unre- 
strained power. To them are to be attributed horrors 
almost beyond comprehension. 


PROLETARIAT DICTATORSHIP 


It is apparent further that Bolshevism is a com- 
pletely reactionary system. It abhors democracy and 
defies democratic progress. Its aim is not to unite men 
under popular government but to disfranchise and de- 
stroy all who oppose. Lenin and his associates are 
quite frank about this matter. They admit that they 
are a minority and perhaps an insignificant minority 
of the possible 180 millions of the Russian nation, but 
they propose to realize their program through their 
hardihood and vehemence, and through the employ- 
ment of every species of force, irrespective of the 
weight of numbers or of sentiment against them. The 
program is to seize power for the propertyless work- 
men or the proletariat, and to disfranchise all others 
as enemies of the revolution. But in Russia, a coun- 
try of very recent industrial life, the proletariat or 
working class is small, perhaps not more than 10 per 
cent. of the entire population; 85 per cent. is usually 
reckoned as the proportion of the peasants. 

It is clear that the peasants have not been drawn 
into Bolshevik communism. Their passion is to become 
possessors of the soil, to own the clods which, in their 
pathetic attachment to the land, they may be seen to 
raise and press to their lips. Those who have accumu- 
lated little plots of ground, a few animals, and im- 
provements, have no disposition to part with these 
hard acquired acquisitions. They cling to them with 
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the obstinate tenacity characteristic of a stock bred to 
the soil. In fact the peasants of Russia are not com- 
munists but “petit bourgeois.” They are peasant- 
proprietors, and in Russia, as in so many countries in 
Europe, the progress of the country would seem to de- 
pend on the development and instruction of these small 
farmers of the land. Under the soviet system these 
peasants have been practically disfranchised. Those 
who possess any property, and Trotsky’s own studies 
as early as 1899 showed that these comprised 40 per 
cent. of the whole, are disfranchised by the soviet 
principle of proletariat dictatorship. The Soviet consti- 
tution adopted by the All-Russian Congress in July, 
1918, grants a representation to the peasant which is 
niggardly as contrasted with that accorded to the work- 
ingman, and even this representation is practically de- 
feated by the appointment throughout the peasant vil- 
lages of what are called “Committees of the Poor’ — 
that is.of the propertyless peasants to whom all 
authority under the Soviet system is intrusted. 

Realizing the difficulty of controlling the peasants, 
Lenin has adopted means to discriminate between those 
possessing a little property and habits of industry and 
those who have nothing and who obviously constitute 
the more shiftless and worthless of the rural classes. 
Bolshevik propaganda had sought to fan the flames of 
the class warfare between these residents of the Russian 
villages. Instructed workingmen, whose homes are in 
peasant communities, have been sent back from the fac- 
tory towns to propagate the doctrines of communism 
and to organize for the exploitation and spoliation of 
the more prosperous farmers. Only the ignorance of 
the Russian peasantry, their isolation in unorganized 
rural communities, and their helplessness in the face 
of the thoroughly organized and violent committees 
and armed detachments of the workingmen from the 
sovietized cities, have prevented their rising en masse 
and overthrowing the Soviet regime. Everywhere 
west of the Urals during the advance last spring of the 
Siberian army the peasants surrounded these troops 
and welcomed them as their deliverers from the regime 
which had robbed, murdered, and oppressed them. 
Everywhere they gave unmistakable evidence of joy 
and relief, furnishing voluntarily their labor and their 
supplies to the Siberian army. 

It is inexplicable that in the United States and 
Great Britain, countries committed to constitutional 
government, to representative institutions, to demo- 
cratic franchise, and above all to liberty and security of 
life, there should have arisen this amazing cloud of 
apologists and defenders of Bolshevism. The conduct 
of these apologists is not for me to explain, it is for 
them to explain, and their lifetime. will not be long 
enough to soften the judgment that will be imposed 
upon their stupidity, their sentimentality, and their 
duplicity when full light falls upon Russia and upon 
the experiences of this unhappy country under the 
Bolshevik regime. 
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An Industrial 


Savings Plan 


Local Savings Banks and State Bank Commissioner Approve 
System Worked Out for Promoting the Habit of Saving 


By J. F. Tinsley 


Genera] Manager, Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


among wage earners which is here described 

was started in November last in the plant with 

which the writer is connected, and its success 
appears to be assured. 

The first step was to hold a conference between the 
general manager of the plant and a representative com- 
mittee of employees. We there emphasized the need 
and value of further developing the habit of thrift 
which had been given such an impetus during the cam- 
paigns for the Liberty loans. 

This committee canvassed the plant for the senti- 
ment of the employees regarding a savings plan and it 
was finally decided that some simple scheme which 
would take in the savings bank would be the most 
satisfactory. 


T= plan for encouraging thrift and saving 


INTRODUCING THE PLAN 


Two things were considered essential for the suc- 
cessful carrying out of any savings plan: 

A. That the management is behind it. 

B. That the employees understand it and have 
confidence in it. 


To bring the plan properly before the employees, 
the following program was carried out: 

First, a letter from the management was put in 
every pay envelope, giving (a) Arguments for the 
necessity of saving; (b) An outline of the plan; (c) A 
table showing the amount that one to five dollars, 
saved weekly, will equal at the end of one, two, three, 
four, five, ten, fifteen and twenty years, at 4 1-2 per 
cent., the then prevailing rate of interest in the local 
savings banks. 


The letter was as follows: 


To Our EMPLOYEES 


Conditions are such throughout the world today as to make 
saving on the part of everybody more important than ever 
before. Statistics published by the government show that out 
of every hundred men that die only eighteen ever leave any- 
thing for their families and of the eighty-two that leave their 
families without funds, forty-five of their widows have to go 
to work, 

During the war the Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps start- 
ed many on the road to saving. While there will be no more 
Liberty bond issues the need of saving is just as great, and 
in the hope of serving our employees along this line we 
desire to announce that we have made arrangements to act as 
agent for one of the local savings banks. 

The plan is briefly this: During the coming week the 
Activities Committee is going to conduct, in every department, 
a Thrift Campaign. You will be given the opportunity of 
signing a card authorizing the cashier’s office to deduct a sum 
of $1 per week or more, from your wages. Each depositor 


will have issued, in his own name, a bank book of a local sav- 
ings bank and each week the amount you specify will be 
added to your account in the bank. A slip will be issued in 
your pay envelope weekly showing the amount deposited to 
your credit. 

These bank books will be kept for you in our vaults, as 
each week they must be sent to the bank for the purpose of 
having the bank add the weekly saving to your account. Every 
six months interest will be added on your savings at the pre- 
vailing rate of interest. At present this rate is 4 1-2 per cent. 
per year. 

It is surprising how quickly even small amounts saved 
weekly increase. For instance: 


PRINCIPAL Pius INTEREST AT 4 1-2 PER CENT. 


Weekly 
Deposit 4 Years 
$226.35 
452.78 
679.15 
905.56 
1,131.93 


2 Years 
$108.16 
216.33 
324.48 
432.65 
540.81 


3 Years 
$165.95 
331.93 
497.88 
663.84 
829.79 


20 Years 


$1,667.51 
3,335.35 
5,002.77 


15 Years 


$1,103.01 

2,206.35 
5953. 3,309.40 
2,604.98 4,412.47 6,670.34 
3,256.43 5,515.74 8,338.09 


It is hoped that as many of our employees as possible will 
take advantage of this opportunity to save money. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 
J. F. Tinstey, General Manager. 


10 Years 
$651.20 


5 Years 
$289.52 


Second, a special committee was appointed by desig- 
nating one employee for approximately every fifty em- 
ployees and representing all the different sections of 
the works. This committee was called together, the 
plan thoroughly explained to them, questions answered, 
and they were requested to talk the plan to the men in 
their sections and answer any questions put to them by 
the other employees. 

Third, special steps were taken to reach the for- 
eign-born employees, who, on account of their inability 
to understand the English language and their natural 
hesitation in accepting anything new, needed special 
attention. These men were reached through an em- 
ployees’ nationality committee of representatives of the 
six principal nationalities in the works. The plan was 
explained to these men and they were each requested 
to thoroughly explain the plan to a sufficient number 
of their countrymen, so that the plan might be fully 
understood by all the foreign-born employees. 

Fourth, the plan was thoroughly explained to the 
foremen and sub-foremen at their regular production 
meetings and their enthusiastic support obtained. 
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Fifth, literature was prepared in the form of shop 
bulletins and the following editorial appeared in the 
plant paper: 

THRIFT 


This may seem to our readers to be a “Thrift” number, 
but what could be a better policy for a paper run for the em- 
ployees and by the employees? 

As we go to press, plans are under way to start a campaign 
of savings among us. he management has very kindly con- 
sented to aid the Activities Committee in continuing the thrift 
habits started by the Government by its Liberty Loans. 

By giving the company the authority to take from our pay 
each week a certain amount we can begin to save and have 
a savings bank account of our own. Arrangements have been 
made with the local savings banks to start an account for 
every man in Crompton & Knowles Loom Works who desires 
one, and the only work it requires on our part is signing a 
slip of paper. This scheme saves us from going to the bank 
once a week and insures our saving some of our wages each 
week. The signing of the paper does not obligate us to con- 
tinue the account any longer than we care to; and we are 
free at any time to increase the amount or decrease it if we 
find we have specified too small or too large an amount. 

This is one of the best opportunities to better ourselves 
that the company has given us, and every person in this plant 
should be able and glad to put aside at least one dollar per 
week against old age. The combination of these savings and 
the pension we can get should insure us contentment and 
happiness in our old age. 

The following figures speak for themselves. These were 
given by Mr. Peck, the Worcester representative of the Treas- 

‘ ury Department. 

Taking one hundred men at the age of 25, able to support 
themselves, and follow these fellows right straight through 
to the age of 65, figures show that at the age of 65, thirty-six 
of the one hundred are dead, fifty-four dead broke. Six are 
making a comfortable get-a-way, and three are comfort- 
ably rich, and one indecently rich. This is’ our ap- 
proximate here in America. Fifty-four of the men at the age 
of 65 are dependent on their children or public institutions. 
Out of every hundred men that die, only eighteen ever leave 
anything for their families. Eighty-two leave their families to 
look out for themselves ; and of the eighty-two that leave their 
families without funds, forty-five of the widows have to work. 


THE PLAN 


The cordial support of the local savings banks and 
through them the endorsement of the state savings 
bank commissioner was obtained. 

Two things were felt necessary to its successful 
operation: That the plan be simple and easily under- 
stood by the workmen; that each subscriber should 
know regularly his bank balance. 

The following simple procedure was adopted: 

First, as to the relation of the plan to the em- 
ployees: (a) Deductions for the employees’ savings 
account are made in the pay roll department by the 
same organization and in the same manner as was done 
in connection with the Liberty loan deductions, as ap- 
pears by the following form: 


TuRIFT CAMPAIGN CARD 


To Crompton & Knowles Loom Works: 

Please open for me a savings account in the local bank 
designated below, and withhold each week from my wages 
for deposit therein, subject to the rules of the bank and in ac- 
cordance with the plan as outlined and announced by the com- 
pany, November: 8, 1919, the sum of five dollars ($5). 

Signed John Doe. No. 3,962. 

Address, 876 ‘Main street. 


If you have no preference as to the bank make a cross 
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If you have preference make a cross beside the bank’s 
name. 

Wore. City Inst. for Savings. 
Mechanics Savings Ban 
Peoples Savings 
Wore. Five Cent Savings Bank 
Bay State Savings Bank 


(b) The men were given the option of specifying 
the bank in which they wished their savings deposited, 

(c) The pay envelope each week contains a card 
giving the amount deducted that week and the bank 
balance as shown by the bank book, thus: 


Mr. John Doe No. 3,962 
There has been deducted from your wages to- 
day for deposit in the Worcester Five Cent 
This makes the total balance on deposit in 
your favor 
CroMPTON 
Date 12, 20, 719. 
Form W. 


& Know.Les Loom Works. 


(d) The bank books, having to go to the bank 
weekly, are kept in the company’s vaults, but.any book 
is accessible at all times for the inspection of the work- 
man who owns it. 

Second, as to the relation of the plan to the savings 
banks: (a) As soon as the subscription cards had 
been sorted, the banks sent representatives into the 
shop on an appointed day and themselves obtained the 
identifying signatures of the subscribers designating 
their bank. (b) The plant cashier’s office every week 
makes a list of the subscribers of each bank with the 
specified amounts opposite the names and sends money, 
list and bank books to the bank, where the correct 
amount is entered in each book. The books are then 
returned to the company’s cashier where the entries in 
the books are checked back against a duplicate list and 
the books returned to the vaults. 


OTHER ‘ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


Besides its simplicity and clearness there are other 
advantages to the employee: 

1—If at any time a subscriber wants to withdraw 
some of his savings he merely has to go to the com- 
pany’s cashier, call for his book, be identified, and sign 
a receipt for the book, which is handed over to him. 
After making his withdrawal at the bank, the employee 
returns his bank book to the cashier’s office. 

2—In case a subscriber leaves the company’s em- 
ploy, the book is given him with his final pay, to- 
gether with a statement in various languages, advising 
him to keep the book and to continue making his de- 
posits at the bank weekly. 

3—In case of sickness or trouble in the subscriber's 
family, he has the privilege of suspending his deposits 
for whatever length of time he wishes. 

4—At any time he may increase or decrease the 
amount, by merely notifying his foreman, who in turn, 
notifies the pay roll department. 

5—As it is a straight savings bank proposition, the 
subscriber’s money is safe and the interest fluctuates 
very little. 

It is the plan of the company to reopei this work 
once in six months to give men who have not formerly 
subscribed a chance to take advantage of it. 
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Real Estate Securities 


Adequacy of American Mortgage System—Danger in 
Undue ‘“‘Standardization’’—Views on Bank Investments 


By John J. Pulleyn 


P President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York City; ; 
Chairman, Committee on Amortization of Mortgage Loans, Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers Association 


securities disproves the assertion from various 

quarters that our American system of mortgage 

finance is “archaic,” or that it is “inadequate” 
or even that it has “broken down” under the stress of 
war conditions. 

In the light of well known experience both before 
and during our recent war tests, it has proved to be re- 
markably efficient in meeting the requirements of our 
truly democratic system of land tenure, and of real 
estate development in America. 

In fact, those of widest experience with real estate 
mortgages appear unanimous in regarding with some 
suspicion any scheme for reform which is argued from 
the assumption of present inadequacy. Savings bankers 
find that no security other than mortgages secured 
by real estate have so firmly maintained their parity 
in the public opinion. During the war period investors 
were ready to sell all other securities at a discount be- 
fore they would sacrifice on their mortgage invest- 
ments. While this viewpoint has its disadvantages 
when we consider occasional need for greater liquidity 
of such investments, this evidence of high popular re- 
gard should not be overlooked,—in fact, it should be 
capitalized. 

This appears to be a proper time to remind all con- 
cerned that the present shifting in values, rents and 
interest rates are only incidents to placing realty on a 
sound economic basis. We must not allow the oc- 
casional charge of “profiteering” in rents to prompt 
measures that will make ownership unprofitable and 
undesirable and so prevent an ample flow of capital 
into new construction. 


T« stability under war conditions of mortgage 


CAUTION AGAINST SUPERFICIAL THOUGHT 


The theorist who forms the opinion that our mort- 
gage methods are unsystematic and even without uni- 
formity, doubtless has in mind the picture of great 
bond issues more or less serial in their form, such as 
result from the adoption of special projects by states 
or perhaps those being issued under the Federal Farm 
Loan Act. 

The worship of “standardization” is quite in har- 
mony with the general trend of thought by those who 
regard human nature and political organizations as now 
in a plastic condition as the result of the war, and avail- 
able for such experiments as their own limited ability 
might lead them to undertake. 

“Uniformity” in mortgage securities and in meth- 
ods of real estate finance has been preached for many 
years, but definite steps to accomplish this uniformity 


in any broad way have only been seriously proposed 
within the past few years. 

Thus, the first accomplishment of these mortgage 
standardizers was the enactment in 1914 of the law to 
charter the Land Bank of the State of New York. 
This act which was both unscientific and perhaps un- 
constitutional, was enacted as the result of the then 
current agitation for a rural credit system. Much was 
heard about the value of easier rural credit but as a 
matter of fact the membership in the New York Bank 
is limited to building and loan associations which have 
comparatively little interest in agricultural property. 
The results of this experiment and legislation may or 
may not be regarded as favorable, for the bank has 
only issued about $700,000 of bonds of which one-half 
were purchased by four savings banks, and it is 
rumored that the balance is still held by the underwrit- 
ing trust company. 

The Land Bank of the State of New York does not 
enjoy tax exemption for its securities and in view of 
present tax burdens and the recent adoption by both 
state and nation of the principle of direct taxation ac- 
cording to ability to pay, the Land Bank bonds should 
not now be made a source of personal exemption. The 
reason for its inactivity under war conditions is ex- 
plained by the fact that it cannot sell its bonds at a 
price which will enable it to rediscount the mortgages 
held by its member associations to their financial ad- 
vantage. 

The above point of tax exemption is again met in 
the bill now pending in Congress, the so-called Calder- 
Nolan bill, to establish a chain of Federal Home Loan 
banks, the stock of which is to be held by any of the 
many varieties of building and loan associations which 
should invest at least 5 per cent. of their rediscounts 
in the stock of the bank. The proponents of that bill 
start with the assumption that the present market for 
mortgages is entirely inadequate and that it can only 
be supplied by funds which are to enjoy the same de- 
gree of tax exemption under all Federal and state laws 
as is now accorded by the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Furthermore, although they argue that the main pur- 
pose of the bill is to encourage the construction of 
dwellings, we note that there is no provision in the bill 
which requires that the proceeds of the tax exempt 
bonds shall be invested in housing or anything pertain- 
ing thereto. 


Wuy PRESENT COMPLAINTS 


As a matter of fact, we now have comparative uni- 
formity in mortgage conditions throughout the country. 
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Mere difference of names does not indicate chaos of 
system. To establish this, we may note that whatever 
the form of the mortgage or other conditional convey- 
ance, nothing short of an absolute deed will obviate 
the necessity for foreclosure, if any equity is claimed 
by the borrower. The principles and procedure in real 
estate mortgage loans are remarkably uniform through- 
out the English speaking world. 

Complaints evidently arise not because of real de- 
fects in the distinctively American mortgage system, 
but from efforts to obtain special legislation because of 
the present low ebb of funds to be obtained through 
accustomed channels. 

A careful study of the situation might reveal a need 
for revising the methods of tapping the great sources 
of supply and means for distributing mortgage invest- 
ments to the public, quite as much as to warrant jump- 
ing to the conclusion that there is something radically 
wrong with the owners and managers of the funds 
available for long term mortgage investment. 


Sources oF MortGAceE LoANs 


Mortgage funds are obtained either from (1) capi- 
talists, or (2) by co-operative credit, or (3) from bank- 
ers. Each of these sources has its limitations and 
there are distinct economic conditions which affect all. 

Capitalists, the first source, sell their funds on the 
best terms which can be obtained, regard being given 
to both present and prospective net return, and to the 
quality of the security offered. 

The effect of this importance of the net return upon 
capital brings to mind the present supply of govern- 
mental securities. Money lenders are able to secure a 
return of 5 per cent. or better through the purchase of 
certain issues of Liberty Bonds and still enjoy a pro- 
spective profit which those securities will surely bring 
upon resale before maturity. This one fact has taken 
out of the market for mortgage loans billions of money 
ordinarily available for mortgage loans. 

Cooperative credit institutions, the second class, 
have loans of two billion dollars on mortgage securities. 
The borrowers are not persons of established credit 
rating but the system provides for a fair amount of 
proof of thrift and honesty and for a rapid and easy 
amortization of loans, thus giving protection against 
any absence of the usual banking safeguards. The 
success of these institutions has been remarkable, es- 
pecially in the older settled parts of the country. 
However, we cannot all agree with the enthusiastic 
claims of those who claim the millenium will result 
from a mere copying in America of the methods which 
have developed under the lower economic standard 
countries just emerging from feudal systems of land 
tenure or forced to care for a peasant type of people. 

The banks, and especially those which handle the 
savings of our millions of smaller capitalists, including 
the wage earners, have about five billion dollars loaned 
on mortgage security. They have found no type of se- 
curity better adapted to the dividend requirements of 
their depositors than loans on real estate. They have 
found that such loans furnish such a degree of secu- 
rity and certainty of liquidation that their dividends 
can be maintained at or above the rate usually paid 
upon government bonds. 
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But it must be remembered that deposits in sa vings 
banks practically rest upon a demand basis. There- 
fore, the managers of savings banks must limit their 
investments in mortgages to such a proportion of their 
assets as will enable them at all times to meet the re- 
quests of depositors and at the same time have their 
funds earn the largest amount compatible with safety, 
Savings bankers are trustees, not speculators. 

While savings bankers are especially charged with 
the promotion of thrift and the encouragement of small 
but systematic deposits, their work is never to be re- 
garded as charitable or philanthropic. 


Mortcace Loans From BANKS 


Efforts have been made since the armistice to ob- 
tain pledges from savings bankers as to the amount of 
mortgage loans which they will take. It has even been 
represented that such loans should be restricted to new 
construction. Such efforts are fostered by those who 
desire a sudden expansion in building activity. 

The fact that bankers decline to make any such 
pledges in excess of the normal course of their busi- 
ness, is to be noted as a credit to the idea of savings 
banking, rather than otherwise. Their attitude cannot 
properly be considered as indicating the inadequacy 
of a system. 

Any inadequacy which exists in this connection is 
to be charged directly to the much discussed and often 
proved tendency of the great mass of the people to: 
spend their inflated earnings rather than to save them 
for the purchase of homes, for future investment, or 
to provide for the proverbial rainy day. 

Also, it is not for investors, or especially for sav- 
ings bankers, to carry the risk involved in new con- 
struction as it exists today. While we appreciate the 
present increased costs of materials and labor and that 
high prices must continue, there are inherent difficul- 
ties in arriving at any fair appraisal of contemplated 
improvement and we must also analyze the probability 
of rental returns and as to how long the present arti- 
ficial rent scale may continue. The speculative or in- 
vestment builders almost invariably attempt to shift 
the entire responsibility for these risks to the prospec- 
tive mortgagor,—and the so-called housing companies 
of semi-philanthropic aspect, but which operate upon a 
net interest basis, often present items of building cost 
which never have been considered elements of security 
value. 

Furthermore, there is much reason for believing 
that as a general rule mortgage funds will accumulate 
and become available for loans quite as rapidly as build- 
ing activity is resumed under present conditions of 
production. In the past the savings institutions have 
been called upon to absorb many millions of choice 
mortgages which were rendered unprofitable by the new 
income taxes and the competition of non-taxable in- 
vestments. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 


There are various steps which might be taken in 
order to ease the present mortgage market, and to in- 
crease the facility with which loans might be ob- 
tained. 
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A direct loan of public funds to be derived from 
either taxation or a government bond issue would be 
a purely temporary expedient. While it would make 
money immediately available for distribution accord- 
ing to the wishes of politicians, the extravagance and 
waste of such a plan are generally recognized and the 
burden would rest upon the nation or locality in the 
various ways with which we are already familiar,— 
depleting both the resources available to support pro- 
duction and further increasing the cost of living. 

Long term mortgage loans in the last analysis are 
to be derived only from savings, both small and large. 

The accumulation of savings in banking institutions 
and otherwise is now impeded by the burden of our war 
debt, by competition from the government in its propa- 
ganda for placing savings in government channels, and 
on the other hand by making it unprofitable for private 
investors to purchase taxable securities. 

Furthermore, savings banks and trustees are usu- 
ally, and unduly, restricted in the character and flexi- 
bility of their loans by the laws under which they oper- 
ate. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of note that no remedy 
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thus far proposed in Congress, tends in the slightest 
degree to improve the present system of mortgage 
finance or provides any facility not now possessed ex- 
cept that of pyramiding credits through rediscounting 
mortgage loans at the cost of tax exemption,—in other 
words, at the expense of government credit and to the 
ultimate increased burden to general taxpayers. 

More progressive savings bank policies should and 
must be adopted with a view to both increasing de- 
posits and making available a larger fund for long 
term investment. Amortization of mortgage loans, 
although not a plan which can be applied by all lending 
institutions or under all circumstances, is imperatfve 
under present conditions of financial inflation. Savings 
bankers have special obligations which must be recog- 
nized and the occasional dry rot in methods must be 
eliminated. 

But as to the need for radical reform in our present 
system of mortgage finance, we must not be led astray 
by alleged defects or by the attractiveness of proposed 
“remedies,’—the first of which has not been proved to 
be fundamental and the second appears thus far to be 
economically unsound. 


Less Communism, Better Citizenship 


By ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 


The industrial and social unrest which is sweeping 
the world has given rise to many suggestions and pro- 
posals for the organization of the constructive forces 
of American life as opposed to the destructive elements 
which are seeking to avail of the present psychological 
conditions in order to attain their ends. Of these pro- 
posals, few have passed beyond the talking stage. The 
National Security League, which did yeoman’s service 
for preparedness, and in win-the-war propaganda, 
promptly after the signing of the Armistice turned its 
efforts in the right direction. Recognizing that the 
destructive forces wield their power through organi- 
zation, the League started the creation of a civic army 
of one million patriotic American citizens to stand, by 
voice and pen, and by all forms of personal action, 
recognized and sanctioned by the law of the land, for 
“a square deal for the public.” This slogan carries a 
potent appeal to hundreds of thousands of people who 
have no affiliation with other organized bodies. 

The building up of an army, as we have seen, re- 
quires both time and money. The National Security 
League is asking support from all good citizens. Those 
who can and will undertake the work of local organi- 
zation are being sought out, and those who cannot do 
this are asked to do their part by contributing towards 
the expense of conducting this great campaign. 

Patriotic men can save the industrial life of 
America, and the entire social structure which is based 
upon it, only by promptly joining together in the pro- 
motion of a vigorous program for meeting the present 
menace. The program must have two distinct objects 
in view, the immediate and the ultimate; the first in 
combatting the communistic revolution now in prog- 


ress, and the second in creating a better American 
citizenship, which will prevent this monstrous thing 
from ever again raising its head, and lead America to 
the fulfillment of her proper destiny in the final reali- 
zation of the ideal of equality of justice and opportunity 
for all. 

The National Security League, composed of 100,- 
000 militant patriots, divided among branches scattered 
throughout all parts of the country, proposes to ac- 
complish these objects through the active promotion 
of the following general principles: 

1. To create a better national solidarity through the 
awakening and maintenance of a proper active interest 
by all citizens in the country’s political affairs and prob- 
lems. 

2. To promote a country-wide movement to prevail 
upon persons of demonstrated capacity, character, ef- 
ficiency and judgment, to serve their country in na- 
tional and local public office. 

3. To create and assert a public determination that 
the ideals, principles and opinions of the assimilated 
American citizens of the United States shall have the 
predominating influence in directing thought and action 
in public affairs. 

4. To actively assist the efforts of the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government in the persistent 
enforcement of existing laws, and the enactment of new 
laws, to curb the enemies of America. 

And finally, and as a general summary of the idea 
of the National Security League, it will always stand 
for “A Square Deal for the Public, for Labor, and for 
Employers.” 
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FORM FOR BASIS OF DISCUSSION OF ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNTS AT GROUP MEETINGS MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


NOT AVAILABLE LEDGER 

1A FOR CLEARINGS |B 4 BALANCES _| 
[IIT ITI 


Specimen Computation of Earnings 


If a bank keeps 25% of its deposits on hand, 6% being in 
cash and 19% with city banks, and loans 75% at 6% interest, 
the monthly earnings would be about as follows on each 
$1,000.00 Average Net Balance: 

Earning 

$ 60.00 in cash or with Federal Reserve Bank $ 0.00 
‘190.00 with banks at 214% interest 36 
750.00 loaned at 6% interest - 

Gross Earning - - - - $411 


N 


The Monthly Gross Earnings per $1,000.00 of Average Net 
Balance in our Bank is: 


3 
4 
| 
| 
7 
8 
9 


$______in cash or with Federal Reserve Bank $ 0.00 
—____with banks at___% interest 
loaned at____% interest - 

Gross Earning - (0) 


Multiply N 
by 


and the result is Gross Earning for 
the month on this account - 


Nie 
am 


Deduct interest paid on balances in 
this account 


N 


and all other expenses 


. Difference is Net Earning (or Loss) 


“Multiply by four Divide above Total If (N) is an Overdraft, compute interest at our loan rate 
To the Result by 80 or 31 to obtain | = for one month, which will give minimum loss; add to this loss 


interest and expenses paid. 
ger Balance (Q) 


Divide by hang doch sek Between (F) and (G) is Average Net Balance (or Net 


RHE AVE Overdraft) in Collected Funds. 


Enter in Column A the amount of all items deposited on which returns will be received in one day, including: (1) Local checks 
not cleared the same day; (2) Items on cities where we send for credit in our account with them. On Saturdays list amount also on 
Sundays date, as items will not be realized on until Monday. 

Enter in Column B all other out-of-town items, as an average of four days is necessary to convert these into funds producing earn 
ings. On items of unusual size, actual time may be ascertained and the amount entered in Column A on each of the dates outstanding 


Disregard Cents in Columns A, B and C. 
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Analysis of Accounts 


Essential Elements Presented in a Simple 
Form Which May Be Used for Testing 
an Account with a View to Further Study 


By C. W. Allendoerfer 


Vice-President First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 


generally as a complicated process possible only 

in the largest banks where a special department 

of experts could be maintained. President 
W. L. Buechle of the Missouri Bankers Association 
believes that it is not only possible but very important 
that country banks should analyze their large and 
active accounts. He appointed a committee of three 
to arouse interest and promote education on this sub- 
ject. An address on “Analysis” was made at each of 
the eight group meetings held in. November and a 
simple form with letter explaining its use has been 
mailed to all banks in the state. 

The committee has presented only those essential 
elements, the study of which is practical in a small 
bank. The whole matter of Overhead has been en- 
tirely disregarded. This is not because the committee 
failed to recognize the importance of this item in an 
accurate analysis but because there is no generally 
accepted method of distributing Administrative Ex- 
pense and the detail of an item count necessary to 
figuring Departmental Expense would have discour- 
aged most bankers from attempting their first analysis. 

The emphasis was therefore placed on Float, In- 
terest Paid on Balances and Gross Income on Net 
Balances. The plan divides checks on other banks into 
two classes. Class A includes local checks not cleared 
the same day and items on cities where the bank sends 
letters for credit in its account. On Class A items 
the float is one day (two days on Saturday’s receipts). 
Class B includes all other out of town items and the 
average time required to convert ‘these into funds 
producing earnings is figured as four days; one day 
to reach a correspondent in a collection center and 
three days for the correspondent to collect the checks 
and include them in the interest balance. 


‘ NALYSIS of accounts has been looked upon 


By marking A or B opposite the amounts on de- 
posit slips as they are received a record is made from 
which the banker may at his convenience compute the 
total of each class of items received from any cus- 
tomers during a month. The total of B items multi- 
plied by four and added to the total of A items gives 
the total float for the period. Total float divided by 
the number of days in the month gives the average 
daily float. The daily balances shown by the ledger 
are listed and reduced to a daily average. The differ- 
ence between average daily float and average daily 
ledger balance is the average overdraft or average 
credit balance in collected funds, as the case may be. 

Gross Income or Net Balances contain only three 
divisions. From the bank’s daily statement is easily 
ascertained what percentage of the bank’s net deposits 
it has in cash or with the Federal reserve bank (say 
6 per cent.), non productive; what percentage with 
correspondent banks (say 19 per cent.), at about 2% 
per cent. interest; what percentage in loans and in- 
vestments (say 75 per cent.), at about 6 per cent. 
interest. Assuming these percentages and rates to be 
those shown by the bank’s records, the monthly earning 
on one thousand dollars average balance in collected 
funds is: On $60 in cash $0; on $190 in banks at 
2% per cent, $0.36; on $750 invested at 6 per cent. 
$3.75; total Gross Earning $4.11. Multiplying the 
earnings on $1,000 ($4.11) by the average balance in 
collected funds in the account being analyzed, gives 
the Gross Earnings for the month. 

Deduct the interest paid to the customer, if any, 
for the month, and the remainder is the Net Earning 
(or Loss). 

It is admitted that this analysis is rough but it is 
thought to be sufficiently accurate to serve as a method 
of testing an account to see whether it needs more 
complete and careful study. 


Land for Reclamation 


(Inquiry from Arkansas.) Every State in the 
Union has a portion of the swamp and wet lands 
that for the entire country have an aggregate area 
of 102,800,000 acres—larger than Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana combined, and three-fourths as large as 
France. The agricultural value of these lands varies 


considerably, but specialists who have made a 
survey for the government, as a result of sugges- 
tions that swamp and cut-over lands be made avail- 
able for soldiers, believe that large acres, if prop- 
erly drained and cleared by public or private co- 
operation, could be transformed into productive farms. 
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The Home Service Department 


Practical Suggestions for Developing a Bureau to 
Bring the Bank Home to the Depositor—House- 
hold Account Books and Hints on Budgeting 


By Mrs. Clarence Renshaw 


Director, Home Service Department, Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 


peculiar task of the women during the war. 
The passing of the war crisis revealed that 
we had been doing more than merely to assist 
in the task of public finance, for a Gospel of Sane Liv- 
ing had been carried to every part of the country. 
That part of the work should be continued. 

The institution with which the writer is connected 
undertook to carry on this economic function, and the 
writer has found it a very pleasant and logical step 
from the Liberty Loan desk to the Home Service De- 
partment of a progressive bank. 

When we planned for the new department, the 
bank did not know and I did not know that similar 
service had been inaugurated elsewhere. However, we 
soon found that a home economics bureau was being 
conducted under the direction of Miss McLeod, by the 
Society for Savings of Cleveland; and also that in 
New England the war savings organization, represent- 
ed by Miss S. Agnes Donham, is co-operating with 
several banks in making a trial of such bureaus. I 
spent a morning with Miss McLeod in Cleveland and 
have corresponded with Miss Donham, and I am much 
indebted to each of them for the generosity with which 
they put both their material and their experience at 
my disposal. 


, | XO carry thrift propaganda into the home was the 


LocATING THE BUREAU 


The location of the department was the first prac- 
tical question we had to settle. After considerable dis- 
cussion of pros and cons, we decided to place my desk 
right in the lobby of the bank where it could attract the 
attention of every one coming in and out. We find 
this arrangement very practical. A comfortable chair 
drawn up close to one side suggests one interview at 
a time and also gives the note of intimacy that invites 
confidence. There is a convenient bench, sufficiently 
removed, where other clients can wait. If special con- 
ditions make it advisable to talk to two at once, as a 
husband and wife, for instance, I ask a porter to bring 
an additional chair. This is removed as soon as it has 
served its purpose. 

Right back of the desk is a small book-case and I 
am collecting the latest and best books on economic 
subjects. On top of the book-case is a large framed 
Budget Chart. This chart is 2 feet by 3 feet, is done 
in red and black, and attracts a great deal of attention. 
By turning a knob in the center various incomes re- 
volve, and beneath them are suggested percentages for 
the six divisions of expenditure. Naturally these 
figures are extremely theoretical, but they serve to ar- 
rest attention and evoke inquiries. 


“BRINGING THE BANK TO YOU” 


However, as we did not want to depend upon 
chance for reaching the public, we printed a booklet 
called “Bringing the Bank to You” which outlined the 
scope of the work we were undertaking. The service 
detailed in the book includes: an up-to-the-minute card 
index of recent magazine articles on home economics; 
advice as to business problems and investments ; discus- 
sions of allowances to children and contributions of the 
wage earning son and daughter to the home; general 
instruction in the little details of opening accounts;. 
making deposits; etc., and, most important of all, per- 
sonal help with the Family Budget. 

The Family Budget is the idea around which the 
whole department is built. It is the hub, and from it 
radiates all other service. Before compiling it, we 
studied carefully all the available household account 
books and systems which we could find. None being 
quite what we wanted, and more particularly none 
being adapted to present day Pittsburgh prices, we 
found it expedient to borrow the best features from all 
that we reviewed and then to revise all figures to meet 
local conditions. 

Although the budget book is for free distribution 
it is not put where the public can help themselves. No 
copy is given away without at least a few words of 
explanation, preferably without a confidential inter- 
view. With a little tact the interview can easily be 
handled. 


THE “BIRDSEYE BUDGET” 


As an introduction, we have a printed form which 
is very helpful. It is a “Birdseye Budget” or a pros- 
pectus—a survey of the family needs for one year. 
This form is on a card about 8x4 inches. It is ruled 
into six columns, one for each of the six divisions of 
expenditure: Savings, Shelter, Food, Operating, Cloth- 
ing, Higher Life. In each column all the sub-divisions 
of the heading are listed. For instance under “Oper- 
ating” are found: Telephone, Coal, Gas, Electricity, 
Water, Ice, Laundry and Cleaning Supplies, Replace- 
ments, Refurnishings. 

The person who is being interviewed is encouraged 
to discuss these different items freely. As the amount 
necessary for each one is ascertained or estimated, the 
figures are filled in. Of course no real help can be 
given unless one knows all the circumstances; not 
only the size of the family, living location, general 
healthfulness of all members, etc., but also the amount 
of the income. Some clients naturally hesitate to men- 
tion actual figures, they consider these details extremely 
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personal. However, usually, they become so interest- 
ed in budgetting that figures slip out before they 
know it. 

The points I try to emphasize particularly while 
we are making the survey are: 

ist. Underestimate your 
your expenses. 

2nd. Realize that your income is not elastic. If 
you spend more for one item, you will have to spend 
less for another. Do your choosing deliberately and in 
advance. Do not let the necessities maintain a fixed 
percentage with a growing income. 

Twenty per cent. for rent is all right if the income 
is $2,000, all wrong if the income is $5,000. As soon 
as efficient living is attained, be satisfied, and after- 
wards let the increase grow to savings and advance- 
ment. 

3rd. Save first! After the items are proportioned 
with sufficient margins to assure their reasonableness, 
and the amount to be saved has been decided upon, 
make it a point to deposit the savings as soon as the 
pay check is received. Delays are dangerous. The 
first dollar that comes out of the pay envelope is the 
easiest to save. 

4th. Do not disturb your savings. Let them grow 
until such a time as you are ready to transfer them 
into permanent investments. 


income; Overestimate 


HousEHOLD AccouNT Book 


After the survey has been carefully made, and the 
principles explained, the client is given a “Budget 
Book.” This is a household account book and pro- 
vides for a twelve-month’s expense record and a sum- 
mary. Each item is headed by a space in which the 
estimated expense is entered; at the end of the month, 
when the column is totaled, the comparison is at once 
obvious. 

It is explained that it will often be necessary to 
change estimates from month to month while expenses 
are being studied, but that finally all items can be stabil- 
ized. It is also made clear that periodic expenses 
should be apportioned on a monthly basis and their 
quota laid aside each month; that in this way, the 
year’s expenses run an even and systematic course 
and there cease to be good and bad, or light and heavy 
months. Emphasis is laid upon the statement that 
periodic expenses should always include provision for 
doctors, dentists, oculists, etc., since, if this provision 
is not made, such sums must be taken from the sav- 
ings; thus materially interfering with a carefully 
planned savings objective. 

Unmarried people are seldom interested in a house- 
hold budget. For these we have a personal expense 
book adapted to individual budgeting. 

Where there is trouble with food costs we supply a 
“Weekly Food Budget” card. This presents graphic- 
ally the five food groups and also the five divisions of 
the food dollar. By putting down food expenses on 
this card, the housekeeper can see at the end of the 
week whether or not she is spending her money so as 
to provide the maximum of nourishment for the mini- 
mum of cost. 

If dress seems to be a stumbling block, we make 
a survey of a year’s wardrobe, determine what articles 
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are on hand, and what need to be purchased. The 
dress budget is then allotted to the real needs. With 
this simple chart as a reminder, a woman will think 
twice before she yields to a bargain. Indeed, she is 
able to dominate the bargain situation. With the aid 
of the advertisements, she learns when and where the 
best values are offered, and all articles not included in 
her list are passed over. She is aiming, not for a 
heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, but for a 
well matched and artistic wardrobe. 

Also, through the courtesy of the. Pennsylvania: 
State College we are able to supply a wide selection of 
practical pamphlets dealing with such subjects as school 
luncheons, food requirements, dressmaking at home, 
care and remodeling of clothing, etc. We have a 
remarkable distribution of these pamphlets and very 
often women who have tried them come back and tell 
us how helpful they have found them. 


RECORD OF INTERVIEWS 


The work of the department by no. means ceases 
with the preliminary interview, nor with the placing 
of the Budget Book and pamphlets. On the contrary, 
that is only the first step. A card index system records 
the names of every person -interviewed, also the date . 
upon which they received their Budget Book and 
whether or not they are depositors of the bank. 

Once a month a return follow-up card is sent to 
each budget owner. They are asked to use the return 
half to let us know how they are getting along with the 
system. They are also invited to come to the bank for 
any additional help they may need. 

In order to attract attention to our department and 
also to try out the interest of the community in savings, 
we have just conducted a prize contest. We offered 
cash prizes for the best 100 word letters on “One Way 
I Save.” The response has been excellent. From the 
letters received we are going to compile a “Thrift 
Booklet” which we believe will be of great help in dis- 
seminating practical suggestions. 

This preliminary campaign we intend to follow with 
others. We plan to keep our Home Service constantly 
before the public, always stressing Service as the key 
note. Our next venture is to be.a “Thrift Club” which 
will emphasize the value of an objective in every sav- 
ings account. 


WIDE VARIETY OF INQUIRIES 


Sometimes a practical help is wanted by a group of 
girls anxious to pool their income and establish a home. 
Again it is a young man or a young girl who is going 
to be married and wants to make the right start, who 
comes in. At another time it is a widow, reduced by 
the unexpected death of her husband from luxury to - 
a competence, and at a loss to cope with the situation. 
School teachers come, business women, bachelors, 
widowers and newlyweds as well as the fathers and 
mothers of families. Each day brings its own variety 
of problems and each day additional valuable and in- 
teresting data passes through our economic clearing 
house; thus the service we are able to render becomes 
constantly better. 
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National Thrift Week 


Association and all the Sections have in ‘the 

subject of thrift was indicated by the resolution 

at the St. Louis convention which indorsed the 
project for a “National Thrift Week,” beginning Jan- 
uary 17, 1920. Other resolutions have been adopted 
by the Savings Bank Section, by the State Secretaries 
Section, and by various state bankers associations. 

That the project should have developed under the 
auspices or in connection with the industrial work of 
the International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was believed to be an additional 
reason for extending the cooperation of the bankers. 
This phase of banking enterprise knows no creed or 
politics. 

Other national organizations which had indorsed 
the movement including those dealing with insurance, 
building construction, real estate, credit, and the trust 
company interests have taken charge of one particular 
day of the week. 


r NHE deep interest which the American Bankers 


THRIFT OR BANK Day 


While the banking fraternity is interested in the 
success of each and all of the special days of “National 
Thrift Week,” the first, or Bank Day, was especially 
assigned to their care. The fact that this day comes 
on Saturday will modify the general program of work 
in schools and industrial plants, which will be followed 
on other days. 

In accordance with resolution of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the American Bankers Association, 
a letter and proposed program of work were formu- 
lated by the Savings Bank Section and sent to the 
clearing houses of the country through the Clearing 
House Section under date of December 6. 

A considerable proportion of the Clearing House 
managers made prompt report as to what was being 
done in their respective cities, and the great majority 
of them indicated that the bankers realized their re- 
sponsibility and also the opportunity which the plan 
presented. In some cases the chairman of the local 
committee has been selected from among the bankers, 
but perhaps more often the chairmanship was held by 
some industrial leader. 

The following steps were suggested (with a view to 
their coordination with the general plan being fol- 
lowed) by the insurance, real estate, and other groups, 
and to be modified according to local conditions. 


PLAN FOR ORGANIZATION 


1. Unite all local financial institutions through a 
committee of five empowered (1) to arrange coopera- 
tion with the General Thrift Week Committee in your 
community, (2) to decide upon a program of special 
activities suitable for Saturday, January 17, and (3) 
to arrange for financing it from the advertising or 
other appropriations of the various institutions. 

2. The following is a suggestion for resolutions: 

RESOLVED, That this group indorse the proposed pro- 
gram of economic education for “National Thrift Week,” 


January 17 to 24, and the special objects assigned to each 
day thereof. 

That we offer our cooperation to the general thrift week 
committee of this city, and, That the chairman be directed 
to appoint a committee of five to conduct the work of Bank 
Day, January 17, to determine the amount of necessary ex- 


_ pense and to apportion the same to the various financial insti- 


tutions of this city. 


3. The general secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. 
should be kept advised and he in turn will supply 
further information as received from the National 
Thrift Week committee and also place you in imme- 
diate touch with the other business interests which 
are cooperating. 

4. Each institution should urge the project upon 
all customers in conversation, letters, circulars, and 
general advertising, with a view to 

A. Enlist the interest of all classes. 

B. Obtain support of both employers and employees. 

C. Stimulate attention by employers in their own establish- 


ments. 
D. Insure enthusiastic support from other trade bodies. 


5. Acampaign of direct advertising should be care- 
fully planned, designed, and carried through—the 
extra effort for Bank Day being only one feature of 
a campaign which might well begin before then and 
certainly should continue during the following week 
and thereafter. The following items may be suggest- 
ive: 

A. Special “Thrift Week” copy or ideas may be used in 
regular space of the various institutions. 

B. The so-called “Community Plan” of joint advertising 
as developed in Cleveland and elsewhere might prove more 
desirable and effective, especially on January 17. 

C. Leaflets, circulars, and envelope inserts, should have 
widest possible distribution. 

While the section secretaries of the American Bank- 
ers Association can give helpful suggestions to this 
class of work and will be ready to cooperate in criti- 
cizing any copy which may be considered, the financial 
advertising agencies which are already furnishing serv- 
ice to banks will offer a very competent special service. 
Special advertising carried through the following week 
should enforce the merits of the subjects already as- 
signed to each separate day as your general commit- 
tee will advise. 

6. Avail of all possible publicity by personal con- 
versation with local editors to make sure of their news 
and editorial cooperation and by an organized plan of 
personal interviews by bankers. 

7. Plan direct participation in the speakers’ cam- 
paign in the factories, department stores, schools, 
churches, clubs, and elsewhere. 

8. Arrange for loan of bank employees for part- 
time or other service to promote the greatest efficiency 
at headquarters. 

“National Thrift Week,” if properly presented in 
each community, must necessarily result not merely 
in the increase of the number of bank depositors and 
of growth in the total of savings deposits, but in a 
wider and more intelligent use of banks by the general 
public. 
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Land and Security Values 


American System of Land Tenure—Attacks 
Declared Dangerous to Securities—Tax 
Exemptions Tend to Undermine Security 


By Leo Day Woodworth 


real property, is a truism to business and finan- 
The facts of our economic life 
But, nevertheless, 


Te the one dependable basis of all security is 


cial interests. 
do not sustain any denial. 
denials are not infrequent. 

Even if there is little danger that our system of 
private ownership of land will be legally weakened, it 
can be and has been impaired by indirect attacks which 
ultimately must affect its use as security,—and it be- 
comes not only desirable but necessary that al] bankers 
should be alive to present dangers. 

This is not what might be shoved aside as a real 
estate problem. The first mortgage on real estate is 
not the only security which depends for value upon the 
salability of real property. The bonds of railroads and 
other means of transportation and communication, 
the underlying securities of industrial and commercial 
organizations, even our billions of municipal obliga- 
tions, all depend upon the liquidity of a lien upon real 
estate. Even destroy the equity and the foreclosure 
right loses its value. 

Values are destroyed by socialistic agitation quite 
as much as by excessive regulation of use, by uneco- 
nomic price fixing in any form, or by confiscatory tax- 
ation. In this article we will touch upon a few perti- 
nent facts and principles. 


INCIDENTS OF LAND TENURE 


The American system of land tenure has resulted 
in many advantages which we may sometimes realize 
but rarely fully appreciate. 

We hear much of its evils, for there is a small ele- 
ment in our population which persists in worshipping 
“the unknown god,”—material equality and no labor. 
They bemoan land proprietorship, landlordism, and the 
so-called unearned increment,—and our present system 
of land ownership becomes the hell in their religion 
of land nationalization, confiscation and repudiation., 

That evils exist is well known,—for not until the 
millennium will we attain perfection either of society or 
of human nature. That the actual extent of the evils 
is grossly exaggerated is also true. 

Proprietorship has resulted in land being “held 
out of use” when perhaps it really was needed for the 
most economical development of the community or dis- 
trict, but what a small area it represents as compared 
with the great bulk of property which has been de- 
veloped under the incentive of and only by reason of 
ownership in fee simple absolute,—the development 
being intensive in proportion to the economic needs of 
the community ! 

Landlordism, which results from proprietorship, of 


course has its faults but it is far from being the unmiti- 
gated evil which revolutionists would have us believe. 
It affords the opportunity of possession to persons and 
enterprises that are unable or unwilling to meet both 
the cost of purchase and the expense of development. 
As economic needs and intellectual status improve, the 
terms of lease are improved so as to best serve the pub- 
lic welfare,—landlords are within the laws of eco- 
nomics. 

The unearned increment which accrues to land 
owners has been declared to be so obnoxious that it 
should be confiscated by the public,—but it is an inci- 
dent of private ownership which is manifested only in 
individual cases, which is largely if not entirely offset 
by contemporary decrements to other individuals, and 
which in fact cannot be obliterated without destroying 
the general and public benefits of private initiative. 
While the increment is sometimes unearned it is far 
more often earned by skill of intellect and risk of 
capital. 

In fact, how can the destruction of these private 
property rights benefit the public? Can the commun- 
ity, state, or nation prosper more by absorbing these 
capital values into the public treasury, to be spent by 
transient political favorites rather than managed by 
private owners who will surely lose unless they confer 
new or added benefits on the public? 

Whenever the institution of real property is direct- 
ly attacked, the result is nothing else than utter dis- 
comfiture for the property revolutionists. The more 
direct the attack, the greater is the defeat. 

But during the world war we heard much of “in- 
filtration” where successful attack was impossible. It 
therefore behooves every home owner, every user of 
real estate, évery capitalist who depends upon real 
estate security, every wage earner whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the cheap long-term credits which make 
low-cost production possible,—it behooves every mem- 
ber of our complicated social structure to permit such 
changes as will conserve the general welfare but mean- 
while to guard the American system of land owner- 
ship against infiltration by enemies whose fair words 
are now heard in North Dakota and in the halls of 
both the direct actionists and the labor unions, but 
the practical results of whose teaching are before our 
eyes in the land which once was Russia! 


Wuo Atracxs LAND OWNERSHIP? 


Oppression by fedualism and feudal institutions 
in Europe led to the colonization of America. The 
same force has directed and will continue to direct a 
stream of imigrants to ot:r shores. 
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It must be a strong instinct of individualism which 
impels one to pioneer. Such an assertion of desire to 
develop through personal initiative, even at the cost of 
advancing beyond the borders of civilization into the 
domain of the barbarian, is sufficient to explain the 
reverence for property rights which has been written 
into all our constitutions. Its purpose and strength 
never was and never can be diminished by reference 
to any declaration or possible theory of equality and of 
liberty such as was being taught abstractly in the eigh- 
teenth century. As applied in America, those theories 
mean opportunity, not mere money in pocket! 

But constitutional protection for property right is 
accompanied by, or even is subject to, sovereignty’s 
right to tax,—to tax wisely according to income, or 
unwisely even to the extent of destroying capital. 

To use a frequent but apt comparison, government 
may feed itself by taking a reasonable proportion of 
the eggs (income) on a poultry farm, or it may destroy 
both the industry and its own source of sustenance by 
levying upon and consuming the fowls (capital). 

Knowing that a direct capital levy or confiscation 
will not be tolerated, those who would abolish private 
ownership and substitute public ownership (“national- 
ization”) without actual compensation, have resorted 
to taxation with no better purpose than infiltration. 
Their logic is like that in the old story,—where cutting 
off the dog’s tail by inches was believed to cause the 
less pain! 


PHASES OF Tax CONFISCATION 


To place the entire cost of government upon real 
property, to wipe out the investments of capital or sav- 
ings in palace or cottage, to destroy the use of real 
estate for bond and mortgage security, by eliminating 
its sale value, are various phases of a nation-wide 
propaganda which is based on “feelings” rather than 
on reason. It will not stand intelligent discussion. 

But the efforts of the Henry George theorists are 
insidious as is evidenced by their advocacy of initiative 
and referendum amendments, and on the other hand 
by various measures to place new and increasingly 
burdensome taxes on land values. Pittsburgh was 
tricked into adopting the “single tax, limited,” which 
has been such a colossal failure in Canada, and only this 
year Baltimore barely escaped. Oregon awoke one 
morning to find that she had adopted the single tax and 
immediately reversed her vote,—but the same question 
is biennially injected as an issue in Pacific Coast elec- 
tions. 

The various schemes for infiltration of such disas- 
trous tax policies have already made our general prop- 
erty tax hopelessly inadequate through the urging of 
such plausible but both inadequate and dangerous 
schemes as the “separation of state and local revenues,” 
“indirect taxes,” “separate assessment of land and 
buildings,” manipulation of “zoning laws,” “real estate 
regulation” which penalizes land ownership, and, which 
was by no means the least effective, appointment of 
tax assessors and administrators from the ranks of the 
single taxers. 

The methods just mentioned are those which proved 
especially successful in New York, to the extent that 
its tax law became the most iniquitous and inadequate 
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of any in America,—and real estate came to bear close 
to 95 per cent. of the local tax burden. The state tax 
upon personal incomes then became imperative. 

Taxation of personal property and of all forms of 
income has always been opposed by those inclined to 
the single tax, their propaganda often being aided by 
contributions obtained through the use of disguised 
principles or by an appeal to short sighted owners of 
personalty. 

But effective as those methods of infiltration have 
been, they are of small consequence when compared 
with the menace of tax exemption under our Federal 
and state income taxes. 


Dancers In Tax EXEMPTION 


A system of income taxation has been adopted to 
meet the enormous war and post-war expenses of gov- 
ernment. The United States levied higher rates upon 
personal incomes than were attempted by any other 
belligerent. 

The natural result is an enormous pressure to ob- 
tain relief from those excessive rates, especially at 
points where the result is especially burdensome. It is 
in the possible results of these pleas that danger lies, 
because any income tax is very clearly unjust insofar 
as it does not levy strictly according to taxable ability. 
Unfortunately, the germ for exemption was already 
present before the need for war rates appeared. 

“When the bars have once been let down to permit 
tax exemption, there is no telling how far the privilege 
may be extended,” said Prof. George E. Putnam of 
Washington University, St. Louis. Our authority con- 
tinues: “One class of security holders insists on re- 
ceiving the same benefit that is freely accorded to 
others. And the logic of these demands cannot be ig- 
nored indefinitely. Already, indeed, there are a num- 
ber of proposals current having for their purpose the 
accomplishment of certain economic reforms through 
the magic of tax exemptions. From a fiscal point of 
view such proposals are desirable or undesirable. Just 
as there is no known method whereby a man may lift 
himself by his boot straps, so there is no magic in tax 
exemption. It not only fails to benefit permanently the 
class that needs it, but in any case it tends to nullify 
the purpose of progressive income taxes. In addition 
to the loss that it has already imposed upon the various 
jurisdictions, it has inflicted a flagrant injustice upon 
wage earners, small investors, and the holders of Lib- 
erty Bonds.” 

Lest there be some who claim that the above state- 
ment is academic, we quote the following from the 
Wall Street Journal of December 18, 1919: 

“The severe decline in prices of corporation bonds 
this year is largely attributed by New York bankers 
to the high super tax on income and the excess profit 
tax on corporations. 

“Bankers who make a specialty of dealing in corpo- 
ration securities disclose that wealthy investors have 
been gradually divesting themselves of bonds which are 
subject to income taxes and that few of this class of 
investors can be induced to reinvest in corporation 
issues even at present prices, which are the lowest in 
history.” 
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Pan-American Finance 


International Conference at Washington 
this Month Brings to Its Sessions Many 
American Bankers Association Members 


By William F. Collins 


Secretary Committee on Commerce and Marine American Bankers Association 


inclusive, at Washington, promises much— 

if plans which long have been  matur- 

ing work out to their expected success— 
for the development of financial and trade re- 
lations between the Americas. It is the second 
Pan-American Financial Conference, convened by 
President Wilson on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. To it a score of Latin-American 
nations, at the President’s invitation, have sent dele- 
gates, including Ministers of Finance and other official 
representatives, to meet with prominent financiers and 
business men of the United States. In the list of lead- 
ers in the financial, industrial and commercial life of 
this country who have given assurances to the Treasury 
Department of their presence at Washington during 
the conference are many members of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The first Pan-American Financial Conference was 
held at the call of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States in May, 1915 to discuss the situation 
created by the war. The present conference is de- 
signed for an interchange of views, experience and 
counsel with reference to problems confronting the 
governments and peoples of the Americas at the close 
of the war. 

The personnel of the conference will consist, in the 
first place, of three official delegates from each of the 
other American republics, sent to Washington by their 
respective governments in response to an invitation 
from the President of the United States, acting under 
authority delegated to him by Public Act 379 of the 
Sixty-Fourth Congress, that such representatives be 
named to join the Secretary of the Treasury of this 
country in conference on the promotion of closer com- 
mercial and financial relations between the American 
republics, and the removal of obstacles in the way of 
stable financial conditions throughout the hemisphere. 

According to a statement from official Washington 
sources, the theory of the conference is that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the sole official delegate of the 
United States, confers with the Ministers of Finance 
of the other republics, and such other eminent finan- 
ciers or public authorities as the respective govern- 
ments shall have seen fit to send to Washington. It 
being physically impossible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to confer in person with so large a number of 
official delegates and to enter in detail upon the con- 
sideration of problems necessarily so diverse in charac- 
ter as those which the various delegations will bring to 
Washington, the Secretary has invited a number of 


\ NOTABLE gathering, called for January 19-24, 


bankers, exporters, engineering authorities and per- 
sons long familiar with inter-American relations, to 
join him in his conferences with the Finance Ministers. 
These gentlemen serve without compensation and are * 
not given an official status in the sense of becoming 
direct representatives of the Treasury Department or 
the Government of the United States; nevertheless, 
they represent the people of the United States and 
more particularly the industrial and financial commun- 
ity, and in that sense their representation is of the 
broadest and most complete character. 

The plan in organizing the conference has been a 
fairly simple one. A few general sessions are to be held 
at which the broader aspects of exchange, investment, 
and transportation problems and the matters concern- 
ing uniformity of law and regulation, will be dealt with 
by representatives both of the United States and of 
other republics. A formal report will be made to the 
conference on behalf of the International High Com- 
mission, which is a permanent standing committee of 
this conference. A number of important addresses will 
be made at the general sessions. 

As soon as the formal opening session, with its ad- 
dresses of welcome and responses on behalf of the 
governments represented in the conference shall have 
concluded the Group Committees will organize, con- 
sisting in each case (a) of the official delegation from 
the respective country, (b) bankers, economists and in- 
dustrial leaders of the United States and (c) a special 
representative of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
last-named is the one person holding an official po- 
sition in the United States who intervenes in the work 
of the committees. He acts as special advisor to the 
foreign delegations or to the members of the Group 
Committees, as either may see fit to call upon him. 

The proceedings of the Group Committees will be 
in executive session. They will occupy the greater part 
of the days of the conference. The reports of the com- 
mittees will in due course be submitted to the general 
Committee on Resolutions and to the conference in 
plenary session. The report of any General Commit- 
tees, such as the Committee on Transportation and 
Methods of Communication, will likewise be submit- 
ted to the Committee on Resolutions and to the full 
conference. 

A short program of entertainment has been elabor- 
ated under the auspices of the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. At the close of the con- 
ference, the official delegates will proceed to New York 
to be the guests of the Pan-American Society of the 
United States, which will tender them a banquet. 
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The effort has been made to interest in the problems 
of the conference not only the bankers, whose pioneer 
work in this direction has made their names synony- 
mous with enterprise and the expansion of sound 
foreign banking methods, but also men in important 
industrial concerns. An effort has been made to inter- 
est men generally in the middle west and far west and 
in the south, as well as in the east, in the conference. 

The Treasury Department, it is stated, is not aim- 
ing to bring about, necessarily, specific loans or com- 
mitments; nor is it engaged in searching for some 
abstract formula providing for the endorsement of 
investment abroad. These are matters which it would 
not be appropriate for an Executive Department to 


take upon itself to determine. The Treasury is merely | 


endeavoring to create an atmosphere favorable on the 
one hand to the utmost accommodation in the matter of 
fiscal regulation and commercial law, and, on the other, 
* to the establishment and encouragement of interna- 
tional banking arrangements, and to the correspond- 
ingly closer trade relations between the several re- 
publics. Insofar as specific arrangements of a suitable 
and commendable character result from the holding of 
the conference, to that extent the Treasury will feel 
the effort to have been well repaid; insofar as from 
two to three hundred eminent financiers and men of af- 
fairs of the United States shall have acquired a direct 
personal contact with men of corresponding eminence 
in the respective republics of Central and South 


America, gained in initimate conference behind closed 
doors, day after day—to that extent also will the 
Treasury feel that it has contributed substantially to 
the closer future relations, cultural, social, economic 


and political, of the American republic upon the firm- 
est and most enduring basis. 

The topics proposed for the consideration of the 
conference come under half a dozen different heads. 
The first of these is the effect of the war on the com- 
merce and industry, manufacturing and mining, agri- 
culture and public utilities of the republics of the 
Americas. This brings in consideration of the ques- 
tion whether the war, by stimulating the development 
of domestic resources, has created greater economic in- 
dependence, or has operated to delay the development 
of domestic resources. Under this general topic come 
urgent present public financial needs and urgent pres- 
ent financial needs in commerce and industry, the for- 
mer having two sub-divisions, (a) needs for the liqui- 
dation or funding of existing financial obligations, and 
(b) needs for the further development of public en- 
terprises. 

The second general topic is “How can required 
capital and credit facilities best be- provided?” Here 
the conference first takes up the question, to what ex- 
tent these requirements can be met by domestic capi- 
tal, and next, to what extent foreign capital is required ? 
There are four sub-divisions of the second question, as 
follows: 

The extension of improved banking facilities, 
through the establishment of branches and by other 
means. 

The wider use of acceptances and other means of 
extending credit. 
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The creation of a market for the distribution of 
foreign government and corporate securities. The es- 
tablishment of investment companies. 

The direct investment of capital in foreign enter- 
prises, industrial and commercial, and in the construc- 
tion of public works. 

The third topic is national credit and the factors 
affecting it. This brings in consideration of the extent 
and nature of public debts; national fiscal systems, with 
special reference to sources and adequacy of revenues; 
the relation of fiscal systems to currency reform, and 
the question, What guaranties and remedies are pro- 
vided by law in the case of provincial and municipal 
loans? 

Another topic is summarized as follows: “The ef- 
fect of the war on transportation facilities—Require- 
ments of the present and immediate future.” Perti- 
nent matters scheduled for discussion under this 
heading include laws and regulations to provide for 
the encouragement of shipping facilities between the 
American republics and the removal of obstacles in the 
way of transportation facilities, through adequate pro- 
vision for lighthouses and other aids to navigation, and 
through agreement as to harbor and quarantine regula- 
tions, entrance and clearance, docking, lading and 
other facilities. Freight rates and maritime insurance 
facilities also come in for consideration here. 

Measures to facilitate commercial intercourse 
among the American republics constitute an important 
part of the conference’s deliberations. Subjects in this 
connection include the convention concerning commer- 
cial travelers, the convention to establish an interna- 
tional gold clearance fund, parcel post facilities and 
lower postal rates, cable facilities and wireless teleg- 
raphy, the establishment of free ports and improved 
warehouse facilities. 

The final general topic for consideration relates to 
the development of uniformity of legislation in relation 
to a variety of important subjects including customs 
regulations and the prevention of the undervaluation 
of merchandise in export and import declarations ; bills 
of exchange and checks and bills of lading and ware- 
house receipts; contracts regarding the consignment 
of merchandise in foreign trade and the conditions of 
acceptance or rejection of merchandise; commercial 
arbitration; agreements between the Chamber of 
Commerce of the American republics with special 
reference to the agreements between the Chamber of 
Commerce of Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Guayaquil 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
patent and copyright law; the protection of trade- 
marks, especially through the establishment of the In- 
ternational Trademark Bureau at Havana and Rio; 
and, lastly, admiralty law. 

With reference to the Group Committees, Treasury 
Department officials are gratified that so many financial 
and industrial leaders in this country have consented 
to come to Washington at the time of the Conference, 
and it is felt that the personnel of the Committees is 
satisfactory from the point of view of geographical, 
financial and industrial distribution. 


Starting a Savings Department 


Pointers for a National Bank Desiring to 
Take Advantage of the New American Habit 
—No Red Tape, but Some Tested Rules 


By Louis L. Hemingway 


Assistant Cashier The Second National Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


organized in any country and as one of the 

fruits of the most far-reaching educational ef- 

fort, sponsored by the government itself. and 
aided by a very wide distribution of propaganda of 
every sort, the banks of the country from coast to 
coast report that new savings bank customers are 
presenting themselves in ever increasing numbers. 
The people took the government war loans on the 
installment plan. Now they have finished their pay- 
ments and have their bonds in their pockets. The 
effort required to save the hundred dollars was a 
slight one and to continue to save regularly is easy. 
So the banks are being besieged with prospective 
depositors of the good average American type who 
want to do themselves a favor and commence saving 
a part of their pay. 


“What do we have to do to start a Savings Depart- 
ment?” This is a question which hundreds of national 


! S a result of the greatest thrift campaign ever 


banks are asking today. The question is coming from 
every part of the country. Of all the new departments 
which national banks are organizing today, such as 
agricultural departments, foreign departments, invest- 
ment departments, trust departments or savings de- 
partments, the last named is the easiest to organize. 
Business will come to the savings department unso- 


licited; no banker will deny it. The fact is that each 
and every bank is looked upon as a bank for savings 
by the average wage earner. It is the only kind of 
a bank he ‘knows; a place where his money will be 
safe, where he can get it when he wants it and where 
a little interest may be obtained. The persistent de- 
mand by the masses of savers has awakened in our 
bankers the determination to broaden the service which 
the bank has been offering and at the same time to 
develop a profitable side issue. 

There is no red tape in which to become entangled 
when organizing the savings department. No permit 
or special authority from the Federal Reserve Board 
is necessary. The president of the bank at a meeting 
of the board of directors will appoint a committee to 
draw up a set of by-laws or rules and regulations to 
govern each account in the savings department. This 
committee should be composed of the board members 
best qualified for this particular work. 

' A number of points to be incorporated in the by- 
laws as well as a few danger points to be avoided 
may be mentioned: In the course of years undoubtedly 
new officials will wish to make amendments to the 
by-laws. If amendments are made, legal notice must 
be given to the depositors. It would be well, there- 


fore, to have it made clear in the by-laws that posting 
a bulletin in the bank lobby or advertising in the paper 
shall be deemed full and sufficient notice to the de- 
positors. It is not necessary to state in the formal 
rules and regulations what rate of interest is paid 
on deposits. It should be borne in mind that the inter- 
est paid must be voted by the board of directors in 
the same manner that the dividend is voted. The 
rules and regulations may state simply that interest 
will be paid on deposits at such rate as may be pre- 
scribed by the board of directors. It would be well 
to refer also to the penalty imposed by the bank upon 
withdrawals made between interest periods. It is 
customary to allow no interest on sums withdrawn since 
the preceding interest period. The by-laws should 
cover all points upon which a question is likely to 
arise in the mind of the depositor, such as provisions 
governing deposits made in trust for minors or joint 
accounts. 


National banks will also readily realize that if sav- 
ings deposits are to be treated technically as time de- 
posits subject to reserve required on time deposits, 
now 3 per cent., it will be necessary to incorporate in 
the by-laws a clause stating that the bank reserves 
the right to require thirty days’ notice of withdrawal. 
If this is not done the deposits will be payable on 
demand and will be subject to 7 per cent. reserve. 
While at first the difference will be negligible it will 
amount to an appreciable item as the savings depart- 
ment grows. In drawing up a set of by-laws it might 
be helpful to obtain specimen sets of by-laws of a 
number of established banks and to incorporate in the 
by-laws for the new savings department features which 
seem desirable to the committee of the board of di- 
rectors. 

In the deposit books banks usually print other 
notices of interest to depositors such as the banking 
hours, names. of the officers, statement of the amount 
of the capital of the bank and other matter of adver- 
tising value. 

The most approved form of savings ledgers is the 
ledger card. Detailed information as to the machinery 
for handling savings accounts may be had from the 
form book issued by the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association, and it would also be 
well to consult the companies furnishing banks with 
such supplies. A single unit consists usually of the 
depositor’s pass book with envelope, the ledger card. 
the signature card and index card. Each part of the 
unit bears the same number. The signature and ledger 
cards are filed numerically in trays and the index cards 
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alphabetically in a separate tray. For each group of 
ledger cards there is a control card of different color 
which daily reflects the total credits, debits and bal- 
ance. The amount on deposit is carried in a separate 
account on the general bank ledger and to this are 
credited and charged all deposits and withdrawals. 
The bank also should stipply special forms of deposit 
and withdrawal slips and a form of draft to be used 
when the money is to be drawn by any one other than 
the depositor himself. The deposit slip should have 
spaces for the name of the depositor, the number of 
the account, date, amount, and space for listing sev- 
eral items. It should also have space for the balance 
appearing on the depositor’s book. Then, if any de- 
positor should alter his book the teller would discover 
the fact when posting the credit from the deposit slip 
to the ledger card. In the case of withdrawals the 
account is looked up before the payment is made, 
making it unnecessary to have a space to show pass 
book balance. 

If the bank would be equipped with the most mod- 
ern safeguard, it should also install the finger print 
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system. Frequently persons unable to write will wish 
to deposit money and still more frequently the signa- 
ture of the ignorant and foreign born depositors will 
show wide changes in short periods of time. It has 
often happened also that persons have given different 
names after one or two years which may be similar 
to the name in the bank file but not exactly the same. 
In these cases the finger print will identify the person 
withdrawing funds with more certainty than any sig- 
nature. It will be necessary to have one or more of 
the staff of the bank instructed in the matter of reading 
and filing signatures made by the finger prints. 

Briefly, this mentions some of the more important 
points to be taken into account by the bank desiring 
to open a savings department. There is not space to 
go into the matter of advertising as so many very 
novel and clever schemes have been devised for bring- 
ing the new department before the public. It would 
seem advisable, however, for the directors to make an 
appropriation for advertising and to have some well- 
conceived plan carried out. 


E. D. Randolph, Former Secretary, Dead 


Edmund Dutilh Randolph, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association from 1880 to 1883, and for 
fifty years an influential figure in banking and insur- 
ance circles, died December 20, 1919, at Brookwood, 
his home, at Mount St. Vincent, N. Y. He was eighty- 
one years old and had been in failing health for nearly 
a year. 

Mr. Randolph was descended from early English 
settlers who played an important part in the Colonial 
period of American history. Entering business life in 
Philadelphia he became a member of the banking firm 
of Smith, Randolph & Company, but four years later 


moved to New York and remained there. In 1877 he 
was elected president of the Continental National 
Bank, since consolidated with the Hanover National 
Bank, and held the office for twenty-one years, resign- 
ing to become an official of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

With that company he was successively chairman 
of the executive committee, chairman of the finance 
committee, treasurer, and finally consulting treasurer. 
He was a director in several other large insurance and 
trust companies, of the Trinity Corporation and the 
New York Hospital. 


S. D. Fitton 


Samuel D. Fitton, member of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association for the term 
1916-18 and president of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion for the year 1912-13, died December 6 at the age 
of seventy-three at his home in Hamilton, O. 

Mr. Fitton’s banking experience began when he was 
sixteen, at the First National Bank of Hamilton. 


From messenger he was advanced to teller, assistant 
cashier, cashier and finally president, in 1895. He had 
a wide experience among the banking fraternity, was 
active and prominent in association work, and had a 
host of friends. He was one of the organizers of the 
Ohio Bankers Association. 
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Spring Meeting Executive Council 


The Administrative Committee of the American 
Bankers Association has selected Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, for the spring meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Association. 

At the St. Louis Convention, the matter of select- 
ing a place for the spring meeting, the dates and all 
arrangements were referred to the Administrative 
Committee, with power. At the meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, held in New York November 
20 and 21, 1919, various locations were very fully dis- 
cussed, the Committee having before them information 
regarding several points. A decision was finally 
reached, selecting the Carolina at Pinehurst, N. C. 

The railroads entering that section have promised 
the best service and hearty cooperation. The dates 
selected are April 27, 28, 29 and 30. April 27 will 
be given over to committee meetings, April 28, 29 and 


A. B. A. Attitude on 


“The credit of the railroads of America has been 
impaired. Consequent bad physical conditions and lack 
of equipment, if not remedied, will break down the 
whole fabric of transportation, and endanger the busi- 
ness of the land. The present high cost of living would 
thereby be driven higher. 

“Believing that the American public and Congress 
assembled will look to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion for an expression of their opinion as to what is 


necessary to rehabilitate the credit of the railroads of 
America, the Special Railroad Committee of the 
American Bankers Association presents the following 
recommendations : 


“1. That we favor the return of the railroads and 
transportation systems to private ownership as soon 
as practicable. 

“2. That we favor the voluntary, but not com- 
pulsory consolidation of railroad properties, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or such other Board as Congress may establish. 

“3. That we favor permissive Federal incorpo- 
ration. 

“4, That we favor exclusive regulation and control 
of the issue of stocks, or bonds by railroads and water 
common carriers, and of the purposes to which the 
proceeds of the sale of such securities may be applied 
_by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or such other 
Board as Congress may establish. 

“5. That we favor a government guarantee to all 
railroads for six months, after the end of Federal 
‘control, of net operating income equal to the standard 
return for the same period during Federal control. 

“6. That there be an extension of the carriers’ 
indebtedness to the government for capital expenses to 
run serially for a period of from ten to twenty years. 


“7. That the regulation of all rates that affect inter- . 


state commerce, of maximum and minimum rates and 
joint rates and of the division of joint rates, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be under a 
statutory rule providing that the railway carriers, as a 
whole, shall be allowed to earn an aggregate minimum 


30 forenoons to Council meetings and such afternoons 
as may be necessary. Hotel Carolina, which enjoys the 
reputation of being first-class, well managed, with an 
excellent cuisine, will be practically given over to this 
meeting. The hotel has ample accommodations and 
will furnish all necessary committee rooms, offices, etc., 
for the general use of the Council. 

Special rates have been given for this meeting. 
These rates apply as well to members of families of 
those who will attend. 

While the Council and committee meetings are most 
important, and must command attention by all those 
who attend, by the arrangement of morning sessions 
it is expected that the afternoons will be left free for 
those in attendance to take advantage of the various 
outdoor sports which are offered by the Carolina. 


the Railroad Question 


annual net railway operating income equal as nearly as 
may be to 6 per cent. on the aggregate value of their 
property as a whole and that provision be made for 
the ascertainment of a reasonable value of railroad 
property for this purpose.” 

The above recommendations were unanimously 
adopted by the Special Railroad Committee of the 
American Bankers Association at the close of a con- 
ference on December 30 at Chicago, Ill., the following 
members being present: 

Walter W. Head, Chairman, president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha, Neb.; Max Nahm, vice-presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank (ex-president Kentucky 
Bankers Association), Bowling Green, Kentucky; J. 
W. Staley, president Peoples State Bank (ex-president 
Association of Reserve City Banks), Detroit, Mich. ; 
Thornton Cooke, president Columbia National Bank, 
(ex-president Missouri Bankers Association and 
Banker Economist), Kansas City, Mo.; F. H. Raw- 
son, president Union Trust Company, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. H. Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & IIsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. G. Lonsdale, Vice-Chair- 
man, president National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Fred Collins, vice-president Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company, Chairman Federal Legis- 
lative Committee, A. B. A., Memphis, Tenn. ; Richard 
S. Hawes, president American Bankers Association, 
ex-officio member, St. Louis, Mo.; Judge Thomas B. 
Paton, General Counsel of A. B. A., Secretary of 
Committee. 

In addition to the above, the following are members 
of the Special Railroad Committee: 

H. B. Wilcox, vice-president First Mechanics 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; E. O. Tenison, 
president Tenison National Bank, Dallas, Texas: 
Arthur Reynolds, vice-president Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank (ex-president A. B. A.), 
Chicago, Ill.; J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president Bank 
of Pittsburgh, National Association, and well known 
economist, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
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Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton, 


General Counsel 


Decree Against Houston Bank and 
Trust Company 


the American Bankers Association against an 

unincorporated concern in Texas operating under 

the name of the Houston Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, which was flooding the country with circulars 
soliciting subscriptions to a certain oil stock and which 
contained the false statement of membership in the 
American Bankers Association, to restrain the unau- 
thorized use of the name of the Association and a 
temporary injunction was obtained, copy of which 
was published in the JourRNAL for August, 1919 (page 
80). This injunction was violated by the continued 
mailing of such unauthorized circulars, and proceed- 
ings were promptly instituted to punish the defendants 
for contempt, based on depositions of a number of 
bankers who had received such circulars. As a result 
of the motion for contempt, the court found the de- 
fendants guilty, but in view of their sworn answer 
of unintentional violation, they were discharged upon 
payment of costs, with a warning that thereafter there 
must be no violation. Copy of the order entered upon 
the motion for contempt was published in the JouRNAL 
for November, 1919 (page 265). 

The case thereafter proceeded to trial and on De- 
cember 19, 1919, a decree was handed down, making 
the injunction permanent and granting in full the re- 
lief demanded by the American Bankers Association. 
Copy of this decree is published in full below. It 
demonstrates the ability of the American Bankers 
Association to protect its good name from abuse. 


No. 84349 
American Bankers Association of 


Piitee American were instituted last summer by 


In the District Court 

Harris County, 
Texas, 55th Judicial 
District. 


BE IT REMEMBERED, that on this the 19th day of 
December, A. D. 1919, the above numbered and entitled cause 
came on in its regular place on the docket to be called for 
trial, when came the plaintiff by its attorneys, and also came 
the defendants by their attorneys, and announced ready for 
a trial and disposition of the case, and no jury having been 
demanded by either of the parties, all matters of fact and 
of law were submitted to the court, and the court having 
heard the evidence, considered the pleadings and the argu- 
ment of counsel, is of opinion that the law and the facts 
of this case are with the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff is 
entitled to the relief sought in its original petition; the court 
finding, that at no time at or since the institution of this 
suit has the defendant, Houston Bank & Trust Company 
been a member of the American Bankers Association, and 
that it and its officers are not entitled to the use of the name 
of the plaintiff, and further finds that the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover the personal property sued for in this petition: 


IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND 
DECREED by the court that the defendant, Houston Bank 


US. 
Houston Bank and Trust Company. 


& Trust Company, is not a member of the plaintiff organiza- 
tion—the American Bankers Association, and the membership 
which at one time was possessed by said defendant, Houston 
Bank & Trust Company, in said American Bankers Associa- 
tion is hereby judicially declared to have lapsed and been 
lost, for non-payment of dues, as required by the Constitution 
of the American Bankers Association; and all the rights 
heretofore possessed by the defendant, Houston Bank & Trust 
Company, by virtue of such membership in said American 
Bankers Association are hereby declared to have ceased and 
terminated, as though the Houston Bank & Trust Company 
never were a member of said institution; and the American 
Bankers Association is hereby declared to be free from 
any further obligation to the Houston Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, and all obligations of the Houston Bank & Trust Com- 
pany by reason of its previous membership in the American 
Bankers Association are likewise declared to be at an end. 


IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DE- 
CREED by the court that the temporary injunction hereto- 
fore issued in this cause against the defendant, Houston 
Bank & Trust Company, and its officers, B. N. Garrett, Pres- 
ident, M. T. Garrett, Cashier, and W. M. Oberholz, Manager 
of the Stock and Bond Department of said Bank & Trust 
Company, restraining and prohibiting said defendants from 
using the name of the American Bankers Association in 
any way, on advertising literature or otherwise, be, and the 
same is hereby in all things made permanent; and said Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company and its officers, B. N. Garrett, 
President, M. T. Garrett, Cashier, and W. M. Oberholz, Man- 
ager of the Stock and Bond Department, together with any 
other officers or agents, servants or employees of said Bank 
& Trust Company, or any person on its behalf, be, and they 
are hereby each and all forever restrained and prohibited 
from directly or indirectly, asserting or advertising, either 
expressly or by implication, orally or in print or writing, or 
otherwise, that said Houston Bank & Trust Company is a 
member of the American Bankers Association, and especially 
from printing or having printed any stationery, literature or 
circulars containing the name of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, or from making any claim thereon, either expressly 
or by implication, that said Houston Bank & Trust Company 
is a member of the American Bankers Association, and from 
mailing any letters, circulars or literature of any kind in 
which the name of the American Bankers Association is used. 
or in which it is claimed expressly, or by implication, that said 
Houston Bank & Trust Company is a member of the said 
American Bankers Association. 


IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DE- 
CREED by the court that the plaintiff, American Bankers 
Association, do have and recover the title and possession 
from the defendant, Houston Bank & Trust Company, of 
the following personal property: One cipher code of the 
American Bankers Association; one membership sign of the 
American Bankers Association; and one confidential booklet 
of the American Bankers Association; and for the purpose 
of enforcing this provision of the judgment, it is hereby 
ordered and decreed by the court that a writ of injunction, 
mandatory in form, shall issue against the defendant, Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company, and its president, B. N. Garrett, 
and other officers in charge, commanding and requiring them 
to deliver into the possession of the plaintiff, American Bank- 
ers Association, or their attorneys of record, the above de- 
scribed personal property; or in the alternative, and as a 
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further means of enforcing this provision of the decree, 
the plaintiff may also have a writ of possession directed to 
the defendant, Houston Bank & Trust Company, its officers 
and agents, commanding and requiring them to deliver up 
said personal property hereinabove described, and the sheriff 
of Harris County, under such writ, is hereby ordered and 
directed to take possession of said personal property and 
deliver it, into the possession of the plaintiff or its attorneys. 

IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DE- 
CREED by the court that the plaintiff do have and recover 
of and from the defendant, Houston Bank & Trust Company, 
and its officers and agents, B. N. Garrett, M. T. Garrett and 
W. M. Oberholz, all the costs in this cause expended, for 
which execution will issue. 

And it appearing to the court that the National Surety 


Opinions of the 


RIGHT OF HOLDER IN DUE COURSE OF 
STOPPED CHECK 


A bank which first refuses to purchase a check from 
the payee because he is a stranger but later does so 
upon the indorsement of a third person, is a holder in 
due course and, where payment of the check .has 
been stopped because of fraud of the payee, the pur- 
chasing bank has recourse for the full amount against 
the drawer and prior parties. 


From Pennsylvania—A draws a check on us payable to 
B. B attempts to have same cashed at a bank in another 
town, but the bank refused to cash it because B was unknown 
to them, whereupon B secured the signature of C, upon the 
strength of which they cashed the check. A learning of 
some misrepresentation by B before the check was presented 
to us for payment, through the regular course, stopped pay- 
ment on the check, which we did, legally protesting same, and 
returning it, which of course, relieves us of any liability in 
the matter. The bank which cashed the check has now en- 
tered suit against the drawer of the check for the recovery 
of the amount paid to B upon the strength of C’s indorse- 
ment. Would they legally have recourse against the drawer 
or would not their recourse be rather against C upon the 
strength of whose signature the check was cashed? 


Where a bank cashes a check for the payee or 
holder within a reasonable time after its issue and 
without any knowledge that the payee has obtained 
same through misrepresentation, the bank is an inno- 
cent' purchaser for value, technically described in the 
Negotiable Instruments Act as a holder in due course 
and, payment having been stopped, has a right to en- 
force the check against all prior parties. The Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act defines the rights of a holder 
in due course as follows: 

§57. Rights of holder in due course—A holder in due 
course holds the instrument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from defenses available to 
prior parties among themselves, and may enforce pay- 
ment of the instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon. 


Under this the bank which cashed the check has: 


recourse against the drawer as well as against the in- 
dorser and the drawer cannot defend on the ground 
that the bank should have first sued the indorser 
upon the strength of whose indorsement it cashed 
the check. The fact that the bank first retused to 
cash the-check for the payee because the latter was 
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Company executed a bond in this case in the sum of One 
Thousand ($1,000) Dollars, which bond was required by the 
court as a prerequisite to the issuance of the temporary in- 
junction hereinbefore granted to the plaintiff herein, and it 
further appearing that said injunction was rightfully sued 
out, and that the condition of said bond has been satisfied: 


IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND 
DECREED by the court, that the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as principal, and the National Surety Company, as 
surety, be, and they are each and both hereby fully discharged 
from the obligation imposed by said injunction bond and 
are both fully hereby released therefrom. 


(Signed) Ewrnec Boyp, 


Judge. 


General Counsel 


unknown to it but later did cash the check for the 
payee when the latter secured the signature of an 
indorser, would not necessarily be an indication that 
the bank acquired the check under suspicious circum- 
stances, so as to deprive it of the status of a holder 
in due course. It is a reasonable and proper precau- 
tion for a bank to refuse to deal with a stranger until 
he is vouched for, but the fact that the payee is a 
stranger is not of itself sufficient to charge the purchas- 
ing bank with notice of an infirmity in his title to the 
check and the bank in this case is clearly a holder in 
due course with right to enforce payment in full from 
the drawer of the stopped check. 


MISTAKEN PAYMENT OF STOPPED CHECK 


Where A gives his check to B upon a condition 
which was not fulfilled and thereupon stops payment 
but the bank through mistake pays the stopped check 
to C to whom it has been negotiated, opinion that bank 
entitled to be subrogated to the rights of A against B 
so as to recover from the latter money to which he ts 
not entitled. 


From Virginia—A gave B a check for $100 as part purchase 
i A 


price on some lots provided the ground was high. had a 
witness to the agreement. He afterwards found the land was 
low and some water on it. He stopped payment on the check, 
but the bank through error paid it to a third party, C. The 
bank made good to its depositor A the $100. Can the bank 
recover from B, admitting it made a mistake in paying a 
check on which ‘payment had been stopped by A? _ In other 
words, would the court correct the mistake made by the 
bank and decide B must return the money, he now having 
both the money and the land. Kindly give us your opinion. 

It seems to me there is fair ground for maintaining 
in this case that the bank, having paid a stopped check 
by mistake, is entitled to be subrogated to the rights 
of the drawer A and to recover from the payee B 
the amount thereof, the condition upon which the 
check was given not having been fulfilled. 

Of course as between bank and drawer, the bank 
is the loser, having paid a stopped check by mistake 
and the bank has made good the amount to him; and 
as between bank and the innocent purchaser of the 
check, C, to whom the money was paid, there can 
be no right of recovery. But had the money been 
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paid direct by the drawer to the payee, the former 
would have had a right of recovery, the condition not 
having been fulfilled and it would seem under the cir- 
cumstances that the bank which has paid the stopped 
check by mistake to a holder to whom the payee has 
negotiated it, is entitled to be subrogated to the rights 
of the drawer against the payee, for otherwise the 
latter would be enabled to retain the money to which 
he is not entitled. 

The bank paid an obligation of A to C, which C, 
as a bona fide holder of the check, could have com- 
pelled A to pay. But upon payment of the check to C, 
A was entitled to repayment from B, on the ground of 
failure of consideration. Now the bank having paid 
an obligation of A, under a mistake of fact, why is it 
not entitled to be subrogated to A’s right of action 
against B? The doctrine of subrogation is one of 
equity and benevolence, (Crump v. McMurtry, 8 Mo. 
408; N. J. Midland R. R. Co. v. Wortendyke, 27 N. J. 
Eq. 658) and like contribution and other similar equit- 
able rights was adopted from the civil law, and its 
basis is the doing of complete, essential, and perfect 
justice between all the parties without regard to form, 
and its object is the prevention of injustice. (Arling- 
ton State Bank v. Paulsen, 57 Nebr. 717, 78 N. W. 
303; Moring v. Prevott, 146 N. C. 558, 60 S. E. 509; 
Hudson v. Dismukes, 77 Va. 242, [quoting Enders v. 
Brune, 4 Rand. 438, where the court says it has nothing 
of form, nothing of technicality about it, and “he who 
in administering it would stick to the letter, forgets the 
end of its creation, and perverts the spirit that gave 
it birth.”] ) 

While it is true that a mere volunteer or inter- 
meddler who, having no interest to protect and with- 
out any legal or moral obligation, pays the debt of 
another is not entitled to subrogation without an agree- 
ment to that effect or an assignment of the debt; 
(Underwood v. Metropolitan Nat. Bank, 144 U. S. 
669; Burton v. Mill, 78 Va. 468), yet payments made 
in ignorance of the real state of facts cannot be said 
to be voluntary, and a person who has,paid a debt 
under a colorable obligation to do so, that he may pro- 
tect his own claim, or under an honest belief that he 
is bound, will be subrogated. (Muir v. Berkshire, 52 
Ind. 149; Cobb v. Dyer, 69 Me. 494; Durante v. 
Eannaco, 72 N. Y. Suppl. 1048, [where an intestate 
left mortgaged realty and no personalty, and the 
widow, unfamiliar with business, and told by the 
mortgagee demanding immediate payment that he 
would sell the property if not paid at once, borrowed 
money, and paid the mortgage a year before it was 
due, believing it necessary to protect the interest of 
her children and her own dower, it was held she was 
not a volunteer, but entitled to subrogation] ; Lewis v. 
Chittick, 25 Fed. 176.) 

The case of Dayton v. Pueblo County, 241 U. S. 
588, appears to be analogous to the instant case. It was 
there held that under §64a of the Bankruptcy Act the 
holders of tax certificates who have paid taxes and 
assessments on property of the bankrupt at tax sales 
of such property, which sales have been declared in- 
valid, are entitled to be reimbursed the amount paid, 
on. cancellation of their certificates, out of the general 
fund of the bankrupt’s estate, with legal interest. 
There the holders of the certificates had paid the 
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taxes and assessments due the state on the bankrupts 
estate, under the mistaken impression that their titles 
under the tax sale were good, and that such payments 
were necessary to make such titles free and clear ; and 
the court held that under the circumstances they were 
entitled to be subrogated to the rights of the state 
against such bankrupt estate. 

In the instant case the bank paid the check for 
$100 under the mistaken impression that at the time of 
its presentation it was a subsisting and valid order of 
its depositor—overlooking his stop-payment order 
issued in the interim between the drawing of the 
check and its presentation—which it was obligated to 
pay; and, applying the principle of the doctrine of 
subrogation, it would seem that the bank should be 
subrogated to the rights of A, the drawer, against B, 
the payee of the check. This would seem to be a 
clear case for the application of the equitable doctrine 
of subrogation, it being plainly inequitable for B to 
retain the land and the money too. 


RIGHT OF PURCHASER OF STOLEN INSTRU- 
MENT INDORSED IN BLANK 


The purchaser of a negotiable note or other nego- 
tiable security which has been stolen from the true 
owner, when indorsed in blank, has a right to enforce 
payment thereof provided he acquired the same for 
value in good faith before maturity and without notice. 
But the burden of proof is upon such purchaser to 
show that he is a holder in due course. 

From Kansas—In case a note (commercial paper) indorsed 
in blank and belonging to a bank is stolen and then negotiated 
before maturity, can the bank from whom the note was stolen 
have payment stopped by the maker, or can the then holder 
enforce collection? Would it be the same in case of coupon 
bonds? 

While the maker of a note made payable at a bank 
has the right to stop payment in the interest of the 
holder from whom the same has been stolen when 
indorsed in blank, this will not protect the holder in 
the event the note has been negotiated to an innocent 
purchaser for value. An instrument indorsed in blank 
is payable to bearer and title passes by delivery. 

Section 57 of the Negotiable Instruments Act pro- 
vides that “a holder in due course holds the instru- 
ment free from any defect of title of prior parties and 
free from defenses available to prior parties among 
themselves, and may enforce payment of the instru- 
ment for the full amount thereof against all parties 
liable thereon.” 

It has been held under this section in several cases 
that a holder in due course of a promissory note or 
check payable to bearer can acquire a good title there- 
from from one who has stolen it. Mass. Bank v. 
Snow, 187 Mass. 160; Jefferson Bank v. Chapman, 122 
Tenn. 415. And this rule applies to negotiable bonds 
payable to bearer. City of Adrian v. Whitney Central 
Bank, 180 Mich. 171, 179. The rule would apply to 
coupon bonds which are negotiable instruments. Of 
course, to entitle the purchaser to the rights of a 
holder in due course, the instrument must have been 
acquired by him before it became overdue. Further- 
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more, where negotiable securities have been stolen and 
negotiated, the burden is upon the holder to show that 
he is himself a holder in due course, or that he claims 
under such a holder; and there is no presumption that 
the thief negotiated the securities before they became 
due. Northhampton National Bank v. Kidder, 106 
N. Y. 221; Hinckley v. Merchants National Bank, 131 
Mass. 147. 


CHECK “IN FULL SETTLEMENT” 


Compilation of decisions upon legal effect of check 
with notation “in full settlement” or words of like pur- 
pori—Acceptance by creditor of check containing 
such condition for liquidated claim does not debar 
recovering balance. But where claim unliquidated, 
further recovery is barred. 

From Connecticut—Will you kindly send me court deci- 
sions, etc., in reference to binding legality of notations on 
the front of a check similar to “in full settlement of,” etc., or 
“payment in full for,” etc. We have a case pending at the 
present time, and would like this information for our assist- 
ance. 

By the overwhelming weight of authority, where 
a payee accepts and collects a check containing a recital 
to the effect that it is given “in full settlement of,” 
or “ payment in full” of an account, for less than the 
amount of his claim, he is not debarred from recover- 
ing the balance if the amount of the claim is liquidated 
or undisputed. Tucker v. Martin, 2 Pa. Dist. Ct. 97; 
Hussey v. Crass [Tenn.] 53 S. W. 986; Fire Ins. Co. 
v. Wickham, 141 U. S. 564 [where the court said: 
“The rule is well established that where the facts 
show clearly a certain sum to be due from one person 
to another, the release of the entire sum upon pay- 
ment of a part is without consideration, and the cred- 
itor may still sue and recover the residue. If there 
be a bona fide dispute as to the amount due, such dis- 
pute may be the subject of a compromise and payment 
of a certain sum as a satisfaction of the entire claim, 
but where the larger sum is admitted to be due or the 
circumstances of the case show that there was no good 
reason to doubt that it was due, the release of the 
whole upon the payment of part will not be consid- 
ered as a compromise, but will be treated as without 
consideration and void”]. See also Chicago &c R. 
Co. v. Clark, 178 U. S. 353, holding that the word 
“liquidated” means made certain as to what and how 
much is due, and where there is a bona’ fide dispute 
as to the amount due from one party to another the 
matter is to be considered as an unliquidated demand. 
And see Bingham v. Browning, 97 III. App. 442, to 
the same effect. 


WHERE CLAIM UNLIQUIDATED 


_ But if the amount is the subject of honest dispute, 
his acceptance and collection of the check operates as 
a bar to further recovery, even though the payee neg- 
atives the condition and asserts that the check is re- 


ceived as part payment only. Cunningham Co. v. 
Rauch-Darragh Grain Co., 98 Ark. 269 [holding that 
when a debtor sends a check to his creditor, bearing 
upon its face a statement that it is a payment in full, 
the retention and collection of the check by the cred- 
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itor renders it an accord and satisfaction of the debt; 
and it is immaterial that the creditor immediately wrote 
the debtor stating that the check was not acceped as a 
settlement, where no offer was made to return the 
check if desired by the debtor; Barham v. Bank of 
Delight, 94 Ark. 158, 126 S. W. 394 [where the court 
said, inter alia: “It is true that, in order to constitute 
an accord and satisfaction, it is necessary that the 
offer of the payment should be made by one party in 
full satisfaction of the demand and should be accepted 
as such by the other. But when the claim is disputed 
and unliquidated, and a less amount than is demanded 
is offered in full payment, the question as to whether 
the creditor in such case does so agree to accept the 
amount offered in full satisfaction of his demand is 
a mixed question of law and fact]. 

“If the offer or tender is accompanied by declara- 
tions and acts so as to amount to a condition that, 
if the creditor accepts the amount offered, it must be 
in satisfaction of his demand, and the creditor un- 
derstands therefrom that if he takes it he takes it 
subject to that condition, then an acceptance by the 
creditor will estop him from denying that he has 
agreed to accept the amount in full payment of his 
demand. His action in accepting the tender under 
such conditions will speak, and his words of protest 
only will not avail him. * * * It is urged by 
counsel for the plaintiffs that, inasmuch as plaintiffs 
immediately wrote to the defendants that check was 
accepted only in part payment of the account, this 
was conclusive evidence that the plaintiffs did not 
agree to the accord and satisfaction of the: demand. 
But if the offer of payment was made upon condition, 
and the plaintiffs so understood it, there is but one 
of two courses open to them, either to decline the offer 
and return the check, or to accept it with the condition 
attached. The moment the plaintiffs indorsed the 
check and collected it, knowing that it was offered 
only upon a condition, they thereby agreed to the 
condition and were estopped from denying such agree- 
ment. It was then that the minds of the parties met 
and contract of accord and satisfaction was complete 
in law”’]; Green v. Laws, 56 Ark. 37; Springfield 
&c. R. Co. v. Allen, 46 Ark. 217; Hand Lumber Co. 
v. Hall, 147 Ala. 561; Lapp-Gifford Co. v. Water Co., 
166 Cal. 25, 134 Pac. 989; Bassick Gold Min. Co. v. 
Beardsley, 49 Colo. 275; Andrews v. Haller Wall 
Paper Co. 32 App. D. C. 392; Elrod v. Kiser, 13 Ga. 
App. 471, 79 S. E. 375; Smelting &c Co. v. Fence Co. 
204 Ill. App. 312 ; Neubacher v. Perry, 57 Ind. App. 362, 
103 N. E. 805; Ferguson v. I. L. H. 174 Iowa 61, 
156 N. W. 176; Sentell v. Wilcox, 3 La. A. [Orleans] 
503; Scheffenacker v. Hoopes [Md.] 77 Atl. 130; 
Tread Co. v. Supply Co., 216 Mass. 204, 103 N. E. 
695; Hoey v. Ross, 189 Mich. 193; Decker v. Smith, 
83 N. J. L. 630, 96 Atl. 915; Nassoiy v. Tomlinson, 
148 N. Y. 326, 42 N. E. 715; Bauman v Waist Co., 
158 N. Y. S. 682; Neely v. Thompson, 68 Kan. 193, 
75 Pac. 117; Cunningham v. Standard Const. Co., 
134 Ky. 196, 119 S. W. 765; Richardson v. Taylor, 
100 Me. 175, 60 Atl. 796; Bogert v. Mfg. Co. 172 
N. C. 248, 90 S. E. 208; Seeds Grain &c. Co. v. 
Conger, 83 Ohio St. 169, 93 N. E. 892; Schumacher 
v. Moffit, 71 Ore. 79, 142 Pac. 353; Washington Na- 
tural Gas Co. v. Johnson, 123 Pa. St. 576; Hull v. 
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Johnson, 22 R. I. 66; Produce Co. v. Brown [Texas 
Civ. App. 1915] 554; Granite Co. v. Monument Co. 
[Vt.] 99 Atl. 875; Thomas v. Columbia Phonograph 
Co., 144 Wis. 470, 129 N. W. 522; McGregor v. Ware 
Constr. Co., 188 Mo. 611, 87 S. W. 981. 


CREDITOR ACCEPTING CHECK FOR UNLIQUIDATED 
CLtaim Bounp DEspPITE PROTEST 


It is immaterial that the creditor does not return 
a receipt in full (U. S. Bobbin &c. Co. v. Thissell, 137 
Fed. 1; Richardson v. Taylor, 100 Me. 175, 60 Atl. 796), 
or that he sends receipt “on account,” (Levenstein v. 
Dalton, 202 Ill. App. 300; Dobbs v. Prudden-Winslow 
Co., 159 N. Y. Suppl. 176; Simons v. Supreme Council 
A. L. H., 178 N. Y. 263, 70 N. E. 776) or protests 
that he does not accept the tender in full satisfaction 
of the claim. (Barham v. Kizzia, 100 Ark. 251, 140 
S. W. 6; Ryan v. Pub. Co., 16 Ga. App. 83, 84 S. E. 
834; Ferguson v. I. L. H., 174 Iowa 61.) 

If he is not willing to accept the check in full pay- 
ment it is his duty to return it without using it. (Rose 
v. Lilly [Ark.1914], 170 S. W. 483; Day-Luellwitz 
Lumber Co. v. Serrell, 177 Ill. App. 30). 


DISSENTING CREDITOR Must RETURN CHECK WITHIN 
REASONABLE TIME 


So, where a check is sent in full settlement of a 
disputed or unliquidated demand, delay for an un- 
reasonable length of time to return the check will 
amount to an election to treat the payment as a full 
settlement. (Longstreth v. Halter, 122 Ark. 212, 183 
S. W. 177; Jenkins v. Nat. Mut. Bldg. &c. Ass’n. 111 
Ga. 732.) 

It is the duty of the creditor, within a reasonable 
time after being informed of the condition on which 
the payment was made, to notify the debtor whether 
or not his offer of settlement is accepted, and if not 
to return to him the money received. (Longstreth v. 
Halter, 122 Ark. 212, 183 S. W. 177; Patten v. Lynett, 
118 N. Y. Suppl. 185.) 

What in a given case would be a reasonable time 
depends upon all the facts and circumstances thereof. 
(See Jenkins v. Nat. Mut. Bldg. &c. Assn., 111 Ga. 
732, and Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. v. Serrell, 177 III. 
App. 30 [where retention of a check over three months 
without notifying the debtor of refusal to accept was 
held to be an unreasonable retention thereof as a 
matter of law].) 


CREDITOR’s ERASURE OF CONDITION BEFORE COLLECT- 
ING CHECK UNAVAILING 


Nor will the erasure or alteration of the condition 
recited in a check by the creditor without notice to 
and assent by the debtor prevent its acceptance from 
constituting an accord and satisfaction, since, if the 
creditor were allowed to accept it for a different pur- 
pose than that allowed, it would be to permit him to 
- make a contract with his debtor without the latter’s 
knowledge and consent. Ryan v. Pub. Co. 16 Ga. 
App. 83; Worcester Color Co. v. Henry Wood’s Sons 
Co., 209 Mass. 105, 95 N. E. 392; Smith v. Bronstein, 
107 N. Y. Suppl. 765; Kerr v. Sanders, 122 N. C. 635, 
29 S. E. 943; Hull v. Johnson, 22 R. I. 66, 46 Atl. 182; 
Hussey v. Crass [Tenn. Ch. App.] 53 S. W. 986. 
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Furthermore, it would seem that a creditor who 
received a check “in full” for an unliquidated claim 
and who altered the check by erasing the condition, 
before collecting it, might be held in a civil action, 
to have avoided the instrument by material alteration 
and might also be held criminally liable. This view- 
point is not adverted to in any of the above cases 
where the action has been by the creditor, after erasing 
the condition and collecting the check, to recover a 
further amount claimed to be due; and the alteration 
has been held unauthorized and deemed immaterial 
and not to affect the binding character of the accept- 
ance of the check “in full” as an accord and satisfac- 
tion and a bar to recovery of anything more. But to 
our view, although the point has never been decided, 
a creditor who takes liberties with a check by altering 
a condition therein which certainly is a material part 
of the terms of payment, comes close to being guilty 
of a criminal offense; and also, where the instrument 
remains uncollected in his hands, of being held to have 
annulled or avoided it by material alteration. 


STATUS OF INDORSEE OF CASHIER’S CHECK 
AS GUARANTEED DEPOSITOR 


Where a person deposits money in a State Bank in 
Texas subject to the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund Law 
which provides for payment in full of depositors in 
failed banks where the deposits do not bear interest 
and are not otherwise secured and receives therefor 
a cashier's check which he endorses for value to a bank 
in another state, the indorsee bank is to be regarded as 
a depositor within the definition of the law and en- 
titled to payment in full out of the Guaranty Fund. 

From New Mexico—We are holding a cashier’s check 
drawn by the Bank of Blank, Texas, which was returned to 
us marked “Bank Closed.” As our indorser is not respon- 
sible are we protected by the deposit law of that state? 
Kindly advise us just what action to take. 

The Texas bank deposit guaranty law provides 
that in the event of the insolvency of any bank subject 
to the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund plan, the depositors 
of such bank shall be paid in full out.of the cash in 
said bank that can be made immediately available; and 
the remainder shall be paid out of the Depositors’ 
Guaranty Fund, in the event that the cash available 
in such bank shall be insufficient. (McEachin’s Tex. 
Civ. Stat. Anno., tit. 14, art. 486.) 

This article of the statute likewise provides that 
deposits upon which interest is being paid, or contracted 
to be paid, directly or indirectly by said bank, and de- 
posits otherwise secured, shall not be insured under 
this provision, but shall only receive the pro rata 
amount which may be realized from the assets, re- 
sources and collections of and from such bank, its 
stockholders and directors. (Ibid.) 

If your bank, as indorsee for value of a cashier’s 
check of the failed bank, is to be regarded as a de- 
positor within the definition of this law, you would be 
entitled to payment in full out of the Depositors’ Guar- 
anty Fund. Assuming the cashier’s check was issued 
for a deposit in bank, as distinguished from a loan to 
the bank, the holder I think, would come within the 
definition of a depositor. See, for example, Lummus 
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Cotton Gin Co. v. Walker, 70 So. (Ala.) 754 where 
the court said: “A cashier’s check issued on request of 
a depositor is the substantial equivalent of a certified 
check and the deposit represented by the check passes 
to the credit of the checkholder who is thereaiter a 
depositor to that amount.” 

There have been cases where certificates of deposit 
have been issued by a bank in which no money has 
been actually deposited but where the consideration 
has been a credit on the books of a bank to which 
the certificate of deposit has been issued. It has been 
held that a bank holding such a certificate of deposit 
is not a depositor within the provision of a statute 
creating an individual liability of stockholders to de- 
positors. State Sav. Bank v. Foster, 118 Mich. 268. 
Hooker, J. said: “While a depositor is necessarily a 
creditor, and ordinarily the law will treat any one as 
a depositor whom the bank agrees to so treat by issuing 
its certificate of deposit, another bank which merely 
loans money to and is not a patron of the debtor bank, 
in the sense that the ordinary individual depositor is, 
has no right to the benefits reserved by the law to the 
ordinary or bona fide depositor.” See, also, Brown v. 
Sheldon State Bank, 117 N. W. (Iowa) 289; State v. 
Corning State Savings Bank, 113 N. W. (Iowa) 1907. 
In this latter case a national bank which held two 
certificates of deposit of an insolvent savings bank 
was held entitled to preference in payment of one 
certificate, as a depositor, but not entitled to prefer- 
ence on the other, the transaction being held a loan 
and not a deposit. In the first stated case, an employee 
of the national bank had actually deposited the amount 
of the certificate which he indorsed to the national 
bank; in the second transaction, the national bank 
had received a certificate of deposit and had placed the 
amount to the credit of the savings bank. 

In differentiating the two transactions, the court 
sid: “From this recital of the facts it is apparent, 
we think, that the first transaction was in fact and 
form a deposit, and it is just as clear that the second 
transaction both in form and fact was a loan.” 

In the light of the above, assuming the cashier’s 
check owned by you was issued against a deposit, I 
think you as indorsee for value would have a claim 
for payment in full from the Depositors’ Guaranty 
Fund. The cashier’s check constitutes an indebted- 
ness of the bank which does not bear interest and it 
isnot a deposit ‘‘otherwise secured ;” it would, there- 
lore, seem to come under the terms of the statute 
aid your bank, as holder, would be entitled to pay- 
ment in full out of the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund 
equally with any other depositor. 

As to the procedure in filing claims against the in- 
solvent bank, the statute provides that the commis- 
sioner of insurance and banking shall cause notice to 
te given, by advertisement in such newspapers as he 
may direct, weekly, for three consecutive months, call- 
ing on all persons who may have claims against such 
hiled bank to present the same to the commissioner, 
ind make legal proof thereof, at a place and within 
atime not earlier than the last day of publication, to 
kk therein specified, which notice shall .contain a 
statement, specifically stating that all such claims of 
glaranteed depositors must be presented and legal 
poof thereof made at the place designated within forty- 
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five days after the date when the property and business 
of such bank was taken possession of by the com- 
missioner, and that all claims of guaranteed deposi- 
tors presented after expiration of forty-five days shall 
not be entitled to payment of any portion thereof out 
of the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund. 

The Commissioner is likewise required to mail a 
similar notice to all persons whose names appear as 
creditors upon the books of such insolvent bank. 
(Ibid. Art. 463.) 

Article 465 of the statute provides that claims pre- 
sented after the expiration of the time fixed in the 
notice to creditors shall be entitled to share in the 
distribution only to the extent of the assets in the 
hands of the commissioner equitably applicable thereto. 


SIGNATURE TO NOTE PROCURED BY 
TRICKERY OR UNDER DURESS 


At common law there was considerable diversity 
of decision as to the enforceable rights of a bona fide 
holder of a negotiable instrument the signature to 
which had been procured from the maker in the belief 
that he was signing an instrument of a different char- 
acter; but under the Negotiable Instruments Act the 
title of a person who obtains a signature to a nego- 
tiable instrument by fraud or duress is not wholly 
void, but is defective only and a holder in due course 
can enforce such instrument against the maker. 

From Kansas—In the case of a bank buying the nego- 
tiable note of a party known to be good, it develops that 
the note was obtained by trickery, the maker being under 
the impression that he was signing a receipt. The note is 
on a good plain form. Can the bank enforce payment? 
Would it be different were the note signed under duress? 

At common law there was considerable diversity 
of decision as to the enforceable rights of the bona 
fide holder of a negotiable instrument, the signature 
to which had been procured from the maker in the 
belief that he was signing an instrument of a different 
character. Where the maker was possessed of some 
natural infirmity or defect of education and signed 
the note under the impression that it was a contract 
of different character, the courts generally relieved 
him frgm responsibility even to a bona fide holder, 
provided he was not negligent. Thus in Putnam v. 
Sullivan, 4 Mass. 45, the court said that “If a blind 
man had a note falsely and fraudulently read to him 
and he indorsed it supposing it to be the note read to 
him, he would not be liable because he is not guilty 
of any laches.” Or if the maker were unable to read 
and signed a note after due inquiry and precaution 
under the assurance that it was an agreement of a 
different kind, the majority of courts held him re- 
lieved from liability. His want of faculty to detect 
the fraud shielded him from its consequences and 
he could not be said to have acted negligently because 
his infirmity prevented that diligence which men of 
ordinary faculties and education possess. In Wiscon- 
sin where a German, unable to read or write, was in- 
duced to sign a note on the fraudulent representation 
that it was a contract of agency, he was held protected 
against a bona fide holder on the ground that he had 
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no intention of signing a note and was guilty of no 
negligence in affixing his signature. Walker v. Ebert, 
29 Wis. 96. 

In another class of cases where the maker pos- 
sessed the ordinary faculties and knowledge, it was 
generally agreed by the authorities that if the maker 
was guilty of any negligence in signing the paper 
he was bound. Furthermore, it would appear that a 
man of education could hardly commit such an act 
without negligence. In your own state of Kansas in 
Ort v. Fowler, 31 Kan. 478, the maker signed under 
the impression that the paper was a contract of agency, 
without reading it. It was a negotiable note for $90 
and he was held bound to a bona fide holder. It 
was said that a man has no right to have eyes and see 
not ; or ears and hear not ; and while the law should pro- 
tect those who suffer from the want of the senses 
in their proper development, those of ordinary educa- 
tion should not throw the burden of the failure to use 
their faculties upon innocent third parties. In such 
cases the act of signing the paper without intending 
to do so, as a general rule, imported negligence per 
se and rendered the party liable. 

It would serve no useful purpose to enter into any 
detail of the conflicting authorities at common law 
upon this proposition because Section 55 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act expressly provides: 


§55. When Title defective-——The title of a per- 
son who negotiates an instrument is defective 
within the meaning of this act when he obtains 
the instrument, or any signature thereto, by fraud, 
duress, or force and fear, or other unlawful means, 
or for an illegal consideration, or when he nego- 
tiates it in breach of faith, or under such circum- 
stances as amount to a fraud. (Genl. Statutes 
Kan. §6582.) 


Under this Act it would seem that the title of a 
person who obtains a signature to an instrument by 
fraud or duress is not wholly void but is defective and 
that where such instrument is transferred to a bona 
fide holder without notice of the defect—in other 
words, a holder in due course—this would render the 
maker liable. In Wisconsin, when the Negotiable 
Instruments Act was passed, the following was added 
at the end of the above section: “And the title of 
such person is absolutely void when such instrument 
or signature was so procured from a ferson who did 
not know the nature of the instrument and could not 
have obtained such knowledge by the use of ordinary 
care.” 

In the absence of some such qualifying provision 
I think it reasonable to conclude, under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act as passed in Kansas, as well as under 
the decisions in your state, prior to the Act, that the 
holder in due course of a note obtained by trickery, 
the maker being under the impression that he was sign- 
ing a receipt, could enforce payment thereof free 
from defense by the latter; and the same conclusion 
follows as to a note signed under duress. 


COMPOUND INTEREST CLAUSE IN NOTE 


In Minnesota a contract in a note providing for 
compound interest is illegal and unenforceable as 
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against public policy even though the amount con- 
tracted for would be less than simple interest at the 
maximum contract rate. 

From Minnesota—Our counsel has advised us against using 
the note form (sample enclosed), on the ground that it 
would violate the law against compound interest, but we 
feel that, as long as the total interest charge computed on 
any note does not exceed 10 per cent. simple interest, the 
note can be used. To illustrate: Supposing we take a note 
bearing 8 per cent. interest and that this note runs for two 
years without indorsements. We would charge the maker 
$16.64 on every $100 and we feel that this is permitted under 
Section 5805 G. S. Minn. 1913. However, if the note were 
made for 10 per cent. interest a charge of $21 for the two 
years would be usury. Are we right? 

The interest clause in the note is as follows: 


“With interest at .... per cent. per annum after 
until paid. Interest payable annually. Should the interest 
not be paid as it becomes due, it shall be added to the prin- 
cipal and bear interest at the same rate.” 

In many jurisdictions it is competent for parties 
to contract for the payment of compound interest, or 
interest upon interest, but the right is generally strictly 
limited. In Minnesota, however, such contracts are 
forbidden by statute. Section 5805 General Statutes 
Minn. 1913 which provides a 6 per cent. legal and a 
10 per cent. contract rate of interest, further provides: 

“And in the computation of interest upon any bond, note, 
or other instrument or agreement, interest shall not be 
compounded. But any contract to pay interest, not usurious, 
upon interest overdue, shall not be construed to be usury.” 

The point of your letter is that where a note pro- 
vides for the compounding of interest at 8 per cent:, 
the maximum contract rate being 10 per cent. the 
note is nonusurious where the total amount of interest 
received thereunder is less than the maximum, and it 
is consequently enforceable. 

But while such a transaction would not be usurious, 
the note could not be enforced for compound but only 
for simple interest. It has been directly so held in 
Lee v. Melby, 93 Minn. 4, which was an action to fore- 
close a mortgage securing notes bearing 8 per cent. 
interest and specifically providing that interest re- 
maining unpaid whey due should thereafter bear inter- 
est at a like rate. The trial court held that simple 
interest only was recoverable. On appeal it was held 
that a contract included in a single instrument to pay 
interest on interest is inequitable and will not be en- 
forced and that the rule that allows recovery of inter- 
est upon overdue interest coupons, which are separate 
instruments, is an illogical exception to the general rule. 

Construing the clause of Section 5805 above quoted, 
the court said the first portion of the clause must be 
deemed a legislative declaration of the law. But in- 
asmuch as the chief purpose of the Act was to provide 
for a forfeiture of the principal sum named in the 
obligation in every case in which a usurious rate of 
interest was charged, the legislature in adopting the 
last sentence of the clause, intended to safeguard the 
interests of parties who, perhaps through inadvert- 
ence, might exact or attempt to exact compound inter- 
est. The legislature did not declare such a contract 
valid but simply provided that it should not be deemed 
usurious. The rule that an agreement made in a 
single instrument, in so far as it obligated the promisor 
to pay interest upon overdue interest is inequitable, 1s 
based upon the ground that such agreements are 
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against sound public policy. The court said that it 
adhered to this reasoning and, reading the enactment 
quoted as a whole, it was of opinion that the promissory 
notes under consideration drew interest at 8 per cent. 
per annum from date and that the excessive interest 
claimed must be disallowed. 

It will be observed that in this case the rate of 
interest stipulated for was 8 per cent., just as in the 
case submitted by your bank and that the right to re- 
cover interest upon interest, although the total amount 
recoverable would not have exceeded the maximum 
contract rate for simple interest, was disallowed. 

In the light of this case, although a contract for 
compounding interest at 8 per cent. might not be usuri- 
ous if paid and satisfied before the total amount due 
thereunder exceeded the simple interest at the maxi- 
mum 10 per cent. rate, still such contract is declared 
by the Minnesota courts to be unenforceable, irre- 
spective of usury, because it is contrary to the public 
policy of the state. 

It follows that the advice of your counsel against 
using the note form submitted because it would violate 
the Minnesota law against compound interest is sound 
and that it would seem wise to eliminate so much of 
the clause as provides: “Should the interest not be 
paid as it becomes due, it shall be added to the prin- 
cipal and bear interest at the sathe rate.” 


EXTENSION AND MATURITY-OPTION 
CLAUSES IN NOTE 


Clause in promissory note that indorsers and guar- 
antors agree to extension of time without notice does 
not destroy negotiability under Iowa decisions, differ- 
ing from clause whereby all parties consent to such 
extension, which is held in Iowa, to destroy negotiabil- 
ity—Clause giving holder option to mature note upon 
demand probably destroys negotiability. 

From Iowa—A form of note presented to us this day by 
one of our customers who wished to discount the same con- 
tains the following clause: “Indorsers and guarantors waive 
demand of payment, protest, and notice of protest, and notice 
of non-payment. And also agree to an extension of time on 
this note without notice.” As we understand the Supreme 
Court of the State of Iowa has ruled that an instrument 
that contains a clause for an extension of time without notice 
is non-negotiable. Are we correct? We would also thank 
you for your opinion as to the clause in this instrument read- 
ing “Also both the maker and endorser agree it may become 
due on demand at the option of the holder.” What effect 
has this clause as to the negotiability of the instrument? 
We woud thank you very kindly for your opinion in this 


matter. 

1. Extension clause. It has been held by the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa that a provision in a note by 
which all parties consent to an extension of time renders 
the note non-negotiable. Cedar Rapids Nat. Bank v. 
Weber, 164 N. W. (Iowa 1917) 233. In that case 
the court said: “We gather from the great weight of 
authority that, where the provision of the note amounts 
to an agreement by the parties to the note for an ex- 
tension to an indefinite time, the negotiability of the 
instrument is thereby destroyed. The language of the 
note in suit contains a provision by which the maker, 
payee, sureties, indorsers, and guarantors consent to 
an extension of time of payment. This language is 
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binding upon the payee, the holder, and the maker. 
If the maker demands an extension of time, by the 
terms of the instrument the payee has consented thereto. 
The failure of the parties to fix a time to which the 
payment might be extended renders the same uncer- 
tain. The language used is not susceptible of any other 
interpretation. Certainty is required by the Negotiable 
Instruments law and by the exigencies and usages of 
commercial business) * * * The conflict in the 
holdings of the several courts in the several cases 
cited is more apparent than real. In most of them in 
which the note was held negotiable it was quite appar- 
ent that the language used was not sufficient to make 
out a binding obligation upon the payee or holder to 
grant an extension. The Iowa cases holding that the 
language used rendered the note negotiable are dis- 
tinguished from the holding in the other cases by the 
difference in the effect of the language used. Where 
the provision of the instrument bound the payee to 
grant an extension, the note was held non-negotiable, 
but in the cases, as in Farmer, et al v. Bank of Graet- 
tinger, 130 lowa 469, where the language used clearly 
did not impose any obligation upon the payee to grant 
an extension of time of payment, the notes were held 
negotiable.” 


In Quinn v. Bane, [lowa, 1917] 164 N. W. 788, 
the note contained a clause as follows: “The maker, 
sureties, and guarantors of this note severally waive 
presentment for payment, notice of non-payment, pro- 
test, notice of protest, and diligence in bringing suit 
against any party hereto, and consent that the time of 
payment may be extended from time to time without 
notice thereof; and the note was held to be non-ne- 
gotiable. The court said: “We see no escape from 
the conclusion that the notes sued on are non-nego- 
tiable if we are to be consistent with our holding in 
Cedar Rapids National Bank v. Weber, supra, that a 
clause giving the consent of the payee or holder to an 
extension, and that in Woodbury v. Roberts that such 
a clause with reference to the consent of the maker 
deprives a note of the quality of negotiability it other- 
wise would have possessed. There are cases to the 
contrary ; indeed, the decisions seem to be about equally 
divided, but none, as we think, which do not read into 
the respective clauses something not there. * * * 
As we think there is no room for construction of 
clauses such as are contained in these notes. The 
payee or holder only might extend the time of pay- 
ment, and in the plainest language possible to be em- 
ployed the stipulation is that this may be done without 
notice, and that the maker consents thereto. No other 
or additional agreement is essential, and at the in- 
stance of any one secondarily liable thereon the time 
of payment may be postponed without consulting the 
wishes of the maker; yes, without his knowledge. If 
so, surely the time of payment is uncertain to the 
maker at least, and no one other than the payee can 
say from inspection of the note when it will mature. 
* * * Tf at the option of the payee or holder a 
note may be extended regardless of the wishes of the 
maker, neither a fixed nor determinable time of pay- 
ment is ‘expressed therein.’ On the contrary, such 
time depends upon what the payee or holder may sub- 
sequently conclude to-do.” 

In Manhard v. First Nat. Bank of Waterloo [Iowa, 
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1917], 165 N. W. 185, it was held that a clause in a 
note, providing that the “Makers and indorsers sev- 
erally waive demand, notice, and protest and consent 
to any extension of within note,” renders it non-ne- 
gotiable. 

In the form of note submitted, however, the clause 
does not provide that all parties consent to an exten- 
sion of time without notice but reads “Indorsers and 
guarantors * * * agree to an extension of time 
on this note without notice.” According to the decision 
in Farmer v. Bank of Graettinger, 130 Iowa 469, this 
clause would not render the note non-negotiable, since 
it was there held that a provision in a note that sure- 
ties consent to an extension of time without notice does 
not affect the negotiability of a note. 

The decisions in Cedar Rapids Nat. Bank v. Weber 
[lowa, 1917], 164 N. W. 233, and in Quinn v. Bane 
[Iowa, 1917], 164 N. W. 788, differentiate this case 
from a case where the maker or payee agree to an ex- 
tension of time without notice, as the following lan- 
guage of the court in the former will show: “The 
Iowa cases holding that the language used rendered 
the note negotiable are distinguished from the holding 
in the other cases by the difference in the effect of 
the language used. Where the provision of the instru- 
ment bound the payee to grant an extension, the note 
was held non-negotiable; but in the cases, as in Far- 
mer et al v. Bank of Graettinger, supra, where the 
language used clearly did not impose any obligation 
upon the payee to grant an extension of time of pay- 
ment, the notes were held negotiable.” 

And in Quinn v. Bane, supra, the court, after quot- 
ing from the opinion in Farmer v. Bank of Graettinger, 
supra, in extenso, said: “There the note was payable 
on a day certain, and the decision merely held that this 
was none the less certain if therein the surety were 
bound by an extension the payee or holder might agree 
upon. In principle this applies to all of those second- 
arily liable on a note, as indorsers or guarantors.” 

In the instant case the stipulation does not bind 
the maker or payee to an extension of time without 
notice, but only indorsers and guarantors ; consequently 
it would seem to come within the rule laid down by the 
Iowa courts, and the stipulation would be held not to 
render such a form of note non-negotiable. 

2. Provision maturing note at option of holder. 
It is not altogether clear what is the effect on the nego- 
tiability of a note where the payee or holder is given 
an option to declare the note due before maturity, in- 
dependently of any default on the part of the maker. 
A certain line of decisions indicate that the giving of 
such unconditional power to the payee or holder ren- 
ders the note non-negotiable ; Mahoney v. Fitzpatrick, 
133 Mass. 151; Richards v. Barlow (Mass.) 6 N. E. 
68, and this has been held where the payee or holder 
was given the option to declare the whole note due at 
any time when he deemed himself insecure. New 
Windsor First Nat. Bank v. Bynum, 84 N. C. 24; Ma- 
chine Co. v. Burnett, 82 Oreg. 174, 161 Pac. 384; 
Carroll County Sav. Bank v. Strother, 28 S. C. 504; 
Continental Nat. Bank v. McGoech, 73 Wis. 332; 
Kimpton v. Studebacker Bros. Co., 14 Ida. 552, 94 Pac. 
1039; Puget Sound Nat. Bank v. Nat. Paving Co., 94 
Wash. 504, 162 Pac. 870. Contra: Heard v. Dubuque 
County Bank, 8 Nebr. 10. 
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In Iowa Nat. Bank v. Carter, 144 Iowa 715, notes 
were given in connection with a chattel mortgage se- 
curing same, which provided that the whole debt 
should become due in case of sale or removal of the 
property without consent of mortgagee, or in case the 
mortgagee deemed himself insecure, and it was held 
that this provision rendered the notes uncertain, both as 
to time of payment and amount, and therefore they 
were non-negotiable. 

In State Bank v. Bilstad (Iowa, 1912), 136 N. W. 
204, the court, in commenting on this case, said: “So 
far as the Carter case holds the notes therein consid- 
ered non-negotiable because of uncertainty as to time 
of payment, it should be modified, because the statute 
(Negotiable Instruments Act) expressly makes notes 
payable on or before a fixed date negotiable.” This, 
however, was not necessary to the decision of that 
case, and may therefore be regarded as dictum. How- 
ever, in Bank v. Arthur, 163 Iowa 205, it was held that 
the provision of a mortgage giving the mortgagee the 
right to declare the entire indebtedness due for a default 
of the mortgagor will not render the notes secured 
thereby non-negotiable because uncertain as to time 
of payment; but a provision of the mortgage that the 
note shall become due and payable at the election of 
the holder will render the note, when construed in 
connection with the mortgage, non-negotiable. In 
commenting on the Carter case, the court said: “Ap- 
pellant relies on Iowa Nat. Bank v. Carter, 144 Iowa, 
715; but the chattel mortgage securing the note there 
held non-negotiable provided that the note should be- 
come due and payable at the election of the payee or 
holder. This, being independent of any default of the 
maker, left him without protection, and such a clause 
is generally held to render the note when construed 
in connection with the mortgage non-negotiable, as 
was decided in the above case. * * * Such a 
condition divests the note of the quality of certainty 
in time of payment, for this may be hastened at the 
option of the maker alone.” 

Under the above Iowa decisions a clause in a note 
giving the holder the option to mature the note upon 
demand would destroy its negotiability. The provi- 
sion of the Negotiable Instruments Act referred to in 
one of the above cases that an instrument is negotiable 
which is expressed to be payable “on or before a fixed 
or determinable future time specified therein” applies 
to a case where the maker and not the holder has the 
option to pay before the time fixed. The note is due at 
the time fixed and if the maker exercises his option 
to pay before that time, he pays in advance of legal 
liability to pay and the Act provides that negotiability 
is not affected by a note so providing. But where the 
note contains a provision, as in the form of note sub- 
mitted by you, giving the holder the option to declare 
the note due at any time, I think in the light of the 
cases submitted, the instrument would be held non- 
negotiable. 


CASHIER’S AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT NOTE 
WITH RENEWAL PRIVILEGE 


Where an unsecured note is accepted by the cash- 
ier of a bank containing a provision entitling the 
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maker to privilege of renewal for one year and the 
bank is afterwards sold, the new purchasers cannot, 
in the absence of fraud in the transaction in which 
the note was given, relieve themselves from the obli- 
gation to renew such note on the same terms; for, 
presumably, the original contract was within the scope 
of authority of the cashier and, in any event, having 
been ratified by the bank, cannot be questioned by 
the new owners in the absence of fraud. 

From Montana—Enclosed you will find copy of note 
among assets of bank which we just purchased. (Material 
part of note described in reply.) Are we obliged to renew 
the note on account of the notation “one year renewal privi- 
lege” which was inserted by the former cashier, at the time 
the note was executed? If the notation holds, as binding, 
are we obligated to renew at the same rate of interest? If 
the notation holds as binding, are we obliged to accept his 
unsecured note (the same as the original) or can we insist 
on it being secured? 

In the case stated the bank holds the unsecured 
note of John Doe for one thousand dollars, made pay- 
able to it, dated January 2, 1919, payable December 1, 
1919, after date with interest at 7 per cent. per annum 
payable semi-annually and on the margin, under the 
title “security” is indorsed “one year renewal privilege.” 
The note was taken by the former cashier of the bank 
before sale of the bank to the present owners. 

In the absence of fraud in the execution of this 
obligation which would entitle ‘the bank to annul the 
contract and recover the consideration paid and assum- 
ing the note represents a bona fide transaction in which 
John Doe legitimately borrowed one thousand dollars 
and executed his note therefor, I think the bank would 
be bound by the provision under which it agreed to 
renew for one year and this would mean renewal on 
the same terms, 7. e., at the same rate of interest and 
with the same maker, without security. 

Eliminating any element of fraud, the sole question 
would be as to the authority of the cashier to bind the 
bank by granting such a renewal privilege at the time 
the loan was made. It has been held that the cashier 
of a bank has prima facie authority to extend the 
time of payment of negotiable paper (Citizens Bank 
v. Douglass, 161 S. W. 601) although he has no such 
authority, without the knowledge or consent of the 
bank, when the effect would be the release of a surety 
(Vandeford v, Farmers etc., Bank, 66 Atl. [Md.] 47), 
unless possibly where additional security is taken as 
to which situation the Supreme Court of Kansas in 
a recent case used this language: “We shall assume, 
without deciding, that where, as in this case additional 
security was taken, the cashier may in virtue of his 
office extend the time of payment of a note even if it 
results in the release of a surety. Such a transaction 
would be merely the exchange of one form of security 
for another.” (First Nat. Bank v. Livermore, 133 
Pac. [Kan.] 734.) 

The cases cited relate to the authority of a cashier 
to extend the time of payment after the original note 
is made; in the present case the question is as to his 
authority to bind the bank by an extension as part 
of the original contract of loan. I can find no pre- 
cise authority on the point, but am inclined to think 
that the terms upon which a loan is made, in any case 
where the power of making loans has been delegated 
to the cashier by the board of directors, would fall 
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within his implied powers as executive officer. In any 
event, where the act of the cashier in taking such a 
note and granting the privilege of one year’s renewal 
has been ratified by the bank, assuming the transaction 
bona fide, I do not think it can be called into question 
by new owners of the bank who have purchased its 
assets and taken no greater rights than possessed by 
the former owners. 

I notice, however, that the copy of the note con- 
tains a clause that “in case of any default of any pay- 
ment of interest on this note, then both principal and 
interest may become due and payable immediately at 
the option of the holder.” As the interest is payable 
semi-annually from date the bank would be entitled, 
in the event of failure to make prompt payment 
of any semi-annual instalment at the banking house 
at which the note is payable, to immediately declare 
the whole note due and proceed to collect the entire 
amount and, in such event, the privilege of renewal 
for one year would be forfeited. 


INDORSEMENT OF COTTON DRAFT 
ANY BANK OR BANKER” 


Where a bank cashes a ninety-day cotton draft with 
biil of lading attached and indorses it to another bank 
“pay any bank or banker or order,’ recewing credit 
from such other bank for the amount, such form of 
indorsement has been held under the Negotiable In- 
struments Act (though the contrary has been held 
in earlier. cases), to be an unrestricted or title-con- 
veying form of indorsement under which the indors- 
ing bank would be contingently liable in event of dis- 
honor—A modified form of indorsement “without re- 
course” is discussed under which the indorsing bank 
would be liable as indorser until, but not after, accept- 
ance. 


“PAY 


From Arkansas—We enclose herewith pages 46 and 47 
from the September number of the Arkansas Banker. These 
pages contain an article with specimen drafts and acceptances 
prepared by the Assistant State Bank Commissioner of 
Arkansas. Quite a volume of business is being handled in 
this manner covering the purchase of cotton. While the 
drafts are drawn due ninety days after date, they are always 
handled as cash by the cotton firms to whom they are 
addressed, and it is our opinion that collecting banks that 
handle such items for collection and place their indorsing 
stamp thereon, do not incur a liability for final payment after 
the drafts have been presented, accepted and proceeds re- 
mitted. As quite a volume of business is being handled in 
this manner, an expression of your opinion in this connection 
would be very much appreciated. 


The article by Assistant State Bank Commissioner 
Major of Little Rock details the following typical 
transaction: John Smith is a cotton buyer in a small 
town, Blank, Ark., who buys ten bales of cotton on 
the streets of Blank, giving his checks on the Bank of 
Blank for the cotton. In the afternoon of the same 
day Smith puts the cotton on the railroad platform, 
obtaining a shipper’s order bill of lading covering the 
same. He then takes the b/l to the Bank of Blank 
and draws a draft on John Doe & Co. of Little Rock 
for $1400, attaching the b/1l to the draft. The Bank 
of Blank gives Smith credit for the $1400. In other 
words, Smith becomes the seller and John Doe & Co. 
the buyer of the cotton. The form of draft drawn by 
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Smith on Doe & Co. to which the b/lis attached is pay- 
able ninety days after date to the order of the Bank of 
Blank for $1400 and on the left end is a space for 
the acceptance of the draft by John Doe & Co. payable 
at the National Bank, Little Rock, with interest from 
date until paid at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
The Bank of Blank having given Smith credit for 
the amount of this draft, he is in funds to buy more 
cotton on the streets of Blank and sell same to Doe & 
Co. The Bank of Blank holding the draft proceeds 
to collect same by placing its indorsement thereon, 
using rubber stamp as follows: 
Pay any Bank or Banker 
Or Order 
(All prior indorsements guaranteed) 
Bank of Blank 


Henry Jones, Cashier a 
Blank, Ark. 


The Bank of Blank sends the draft to the National 
Bank, Little Rock, which presents the draft to Doe 
& Co., who accept it payable in ninety days and there- 
upon the National Bank gives the Bank of Blank 
credit for the $1400 and enters the acceptance on 
their books and carries it until the ninety days have 
expired. 

The Assistant Bank Commissioner of Arkansas 
states that unquestionably the Bank of Blank has a 
contingent liability on account of its indorsement, 
which liability in most instances has not been shown 
heretofore by the indorsing bank, but which in reality 
exists until the acceptance is finally paid by John Doe 
& Co. To eliminate this contingent liability, which in 
some instances amounts to thousands of dollars and 
which, he states, should not exist, he suggests a differ- 
ent form of draft, namely: A ninety-day draft with 
b/1 attached drawn by Smith on Doe & Co. for $1400 
payable to the order of “myself,” 7. e., Smith, con- 
taining the same acceptance form, the draft to be in- 
dorsed by Smith and the Bank of Blank to forward 
same to the National Bank, Little Rock, to procure 
its acceptance either without its (the Bank of Blank’s) 
indorsement in which event arrangements should pre- 
viously have been made for it to have ‘the draft 
accepted and thereafter giving Bank of Blank credit 
for the amount; or, preferably, that the Bank of Blank 
place its indorsement thereon as follows: 

Pay any Bank or Banker 
Or Order 
(This indorsement is without warranty or recourse 
against this bank when, as and if the within draft is 
accepted by the drawee thereof) 
Bank or Blank 
Henry Jones, Cashier 
lank, Ark. 

The Assistant Bank Commissioner states that upon 
receipt of the draft the National Bank at Little Rock 
could handle the matter as outlined above, giving the 
Bank of Blank credit after the acceptance of the draft, 
but if for some reason the draft should not be accepted 
by Doe & Co. and should have to be returned, the 
indorsement would hold. But upon the acceptance of 
the draft, he states, “the indorsement would become 
null and therefore relieve the Bank of Blank of a 
liability which should not exist against it.” Referring 
to the above you state that quite a volume of business 
is being handled with a form of draft as first above 
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outlined and it is your opinion that collecting banks 
(i. e., such as the Bank of Blank) that handle such 
items for collection and place their indorsing stamp 
thereon (1. e., “pay any bank or banker or order, all 
prior indorsements guaranteed. Bank of Blank”), 
do not incur a liability for final payment after the 
drafts have been presented, accepted and proceeds 
remitted. You ask my opinion in this connection. 

In the first place, it is desirable to determine the 
legal effect of the form of indorsement “pay any bank 
or banker or order.” A number of courts have held 
that this form of indorsement is restrictive and not 
title-conveying; in other words, it is a mere agent- 
creating indorsement placed on a draft by a bank for 
the purpose of having same collected, as to which 
there is no contingent liability as indorser in event of 
non-payment. 

In First Nat. Bank v. City Nat. Bank, 182 Mass. 
130, where a check on a Minnesota bank bearing 
forged indorsement of the payee was deposited in 
a Massachusetts bank which indorsed it “pay to any 
national bank or order City Nat. Bank, Holyoke, 
Mass.,” and forwarded it to the bank upon which 
drawn, the court held that the Massachusetts bank 
was not liable to the payor bank on the theory that 
by indorsing the check it guaranteed the genuineness 
of the prior indorsement, but placed the ground of 
liability of the Masachusetts bank to the Minnesota 
bank as for money paid by the latter to the former 
under mistake of fact. Denying the contention of 
liability of the Massachusetts bank as indorser the 
court said: “The defendant did not enter into the 
contract of an indorser of a negotiable bill or note. 
The defendant did write on the back of the check ‘pay 
to any national bank or order, City National Bank, 
Holyoke, Mass.,’ and sent the check with that indorse- 
ment to the drawee named in the check for payment. 
This indorsement, if it can properly be called an in- 
dorsement, was not a transfer of the check, but was 
put on it when it was presented for payment. The 
indorsement of an indorser (using that word in its 
technical sense) imports a guarantee of previous sig- 
natures, because it is a transfer and sale; but an 
indorsement which is not made for the purpose of 
transfer is not an indorsement within the law merchant 
and does not carry with it a guarantee of previous 
indorsements.” 

In several other cases the indorsement “pay any 
bank or banker” has been held a restrictive indorse- 
ment. Bank of Indian Territory v. First Nat. Bank, 
109 Mo. App. 665; National Bank of Rolla v. First 
Nat. Bank, 140 Mo. App. 719; National Bank of 
Commerce v. Mechanics American Nat. Bank, 148 
Mo. App. 1; Citizens Trust Co. v. Ward, 190 S. W. 
(Mo.) 364; Gregory v. Sturgis Nat. Bank, 71 S. W. 
(Texas) 66. 

But some of the above cases were decided before 
the passage of the Negotiable Instruments Act and 
others, while decided after that Act, make no refer- 
ence thereto, while in the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska in National Bank of Com- 
merce v. Bossemeyer, 162 N. W. 503 (decided in 1917) 
the legal effect under the Negotiable Instruments Act 
of the form of indorsement “Pay to any bank or 
banker. All previous indorsements guaranteed,” is 
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considered in an exhaustive opinion and the conclu- 
sion reached that it is not a restrictive but a title- 
conveying form of indorsement. 

In that case a grain dealer at Superior, Neb., drew 
a sight draft upon a firm in New Mexico and attached 
a bill of lading for a car of grain to shipper’s order. 
The draft was made payable to a bank in Superior. 
The Superior bank credited the drawer with the 
amount and indorsed the draft to its Lincoln cor- 
respondent as follows: ‘Pay any bank or banker. 
All previous indorsements guaranteed.” The Supe- 
rior bank having failed, payment of the draft was 
stopped by the drawer and the question in the case 
was whether the Lincoln bank acquired title so as 
to hold the drawer of the draft liable. The drawer 
contended that the Lincoln bank received the draft 
for collection and that the title and ownership re- 
mained in the Superior bank; that the indorsement 
was restrictive and showed that the title did not pass. 

Discussing the question whether the indorsement 
was restrictive, the Supreme Court of Nebraska said 
that whatever may have been held before the enact- 
ment of the Negotiable Instruments Act, it is clear 
that the question must be determined by the provisions 
of that statute, Section 36 of which is as follows: 


“An indorsement is restrictive, which either (1) Prohibits 
the further negotiation of the instrument; or (2) Constitutes 
the indorsee the agent of the indorsers; or (3) Vests the 
title in the indorsee in trust for or to the use of some other 
person. But the mere absence of words implying power to 
negotiate does not make an indorsement restrictive.” 


The court said that there was nothing on the face 
of the indorsement which prohibits the further nego- 
tiation of the instrument or constitutes the indorsee 
the agent of the indorser, or vests title in the indorsee 
in trust for the use of some other person, and hence 
“by the most elementary principles of statutory con- 
struction the plain meaning of the language must be 
observed and it must be held that the indorsement 
was not restrictive.” One Justice, Hamer J., dissented. 

In the light of the above, I think there is fair 
ground for the conclusion of the Assistant State Bank 
Commissioner of Arkansas that the form of indorse- 
ment by the Bank of Blank, payee of the draft, is not 
restrictive but title-conveying, in which event there 
would be a liability of the Bank of Blank as indorser 
to pay the amount, should the acceptor fail to pay at 
maturity and due steps upon dishonor be taken to 
preserve the indorser’s liability. True, there may in 
the future be some conflict in the decisions on the 
question whether such form of indorsement is re- 
strictive or wumnrestrictive, but the likelihood is the 


view of the Nebraska court will be adopted by’ several 
courts. 

Under such form of indorsement, therefore, there 
is a possible, if not probable, liability of the Bank of 
Blank as indorser in case of non-payment of the draft 
by the acceptor and this liability, it is conceded by 
all parties should not exist after acceptance. 

When an indorser of negotiable paper transfers it 
to another and desires to relieve himself from liability 
in case of non-payment, the ordinary form of indorse- 
ment is “without recourse.” Section 38 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act provides: 


“A qualified indorsement constitutes the indorser a mere 
assignor of the title to the instrument. It may be made by 
adding to the indorser’s signature the words ‘without recourse,’ 
or any words of similar import. Such an indorsement does 
not impair the negotiable character of the instrument.” 


The indorser without recourse, however, warrants 
the genuineness of the instrument to his indorsee, for 
Section 65 of the Act provides that “every person 
negotiating an instrument by delivery or by a qualified 
indorsement, warrants: 1. That the instrument is 
genuine and in all respects what it purports to be; 

If the Bank of Blank should indorse the draft 
without recourse there would be no liability upon its 
indorsement after the National Bank at Little Rock 
took title even though John Doe & Co. refused to 
accept the draft. But the end sought to be accom- 
plished, as I understand, is that the Bank of Blank 
should be liable as indorser up to the point of time 
when the draft is accepted, so that upon refusal to 
accept, the amount of the draft could be charged back; 
To 


upon acceptance, however, such liability to cease. 
this end the Assistant State Bank Commissioner sug- 
gests a form of indorsement which provides: 


“This indorsement is without warranty or recourse against 
this bank when, as and if the within draft is accepted by the 
drawee thereof.” 


It seems there is desirability for some such form to 
relieve the Bank of Blank of a possible contingent 
liability as indorser upon non-payment by the acceptor 
should the courts of Arkansas hold that its indorse- 
ment “Pay any bank or banker or order” is an un- 
restricted and title-conveying form of indorsement. 
Whether the form above is the best which could be 
drafted to accomplish the purpose or whether some 
simple form such as “without recourse after accept- 
ance by the drawee,” might riot more clearly indicate 
that the indorser remained liable until acceptance but 
not thereafter, will not be here discussed. 
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Changes Among Bank Officers 


| \OLLOWING is a list of changes in institutions 


which are members of the American Bankers 
Association, reported to the JouRNAL from No- 
vember 26 to December 25, inclusive. Mem- 
bers will confer a favor by notifying this department 
immediately of any such changes. Publication will be 
— only on receipt of information direct from mem- 
ers. 
ALABAMA 
Demopolis—J. D. Norwood elected president Com- 
mercial National Bank, succeeding A. R. Smith, re- 
tired; Thomas L. Eddins appointed cashier. 
Mobile—H. A. Pharr elected cashier Peoples Bank 
of Mobile, succeeding C. R. Little. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stockton—Will E. Morris, -formerly cashier, elect- 
ed vice-president Farmers and Merchants Bank; 
August J. Zitlau, now cashier. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona—W. J. Braddock, formerly cashier, elect- 
ed vice-president First National Bank; R. H. Daniel, 
now cashier. 

Pensacola—E. R. Malone elected president The 
Banking, Savings & Trust Company; J. W. Malone 
and Oliver Jernagan, Jr., appointed vice-presidents ; G. 
C. Robinson elected cashier. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—Walter R. Kimzey elected president 
First National Bank. 
Chicago—Robert R. Forgan resigned as vice-presi- 
dent National City Bank. 
Robinson—Orlin G. Holmes elected cashier First 
National Bank. 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis—Clyde E. Robinsen, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected cashier, succeeding Clarence E. Dupree. 


IOWA 


Birmingham—M. C. Mott elected cashier Birming- 
ham Savings Bank, succeeding Earl V. Funk, resigned. 

Des Moines—John F. Griffin elected president 
American Trust & Savings Bank; J. J. O’Malley ap- 
pointed vice-president; Claude E. Nichols appointed 
cashier. 

Macedonia—Frank Galloway elected president 
Macedonia State Bank; Grover P. Mickelwait, vice- 
president ; M. R. Boyer, cashier. 


KENTUCKY 
Hopkinsville—W. E. Keith elected cashier Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, succeeding A. H. Eckles. 
LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—Joseph Gebelin, formerly vice-presi- 
dent, elected president Bank of Baton Rouge; succeed- 


ing William J. Knox, deceased; Eugene Cazedessus 
elected first vice-president ; King H. Knox elected sec- 
ond vice-president. 

New Orleans—D. D. Curran elected vice-president 
Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, succeeding 
E. J. Lafaye, resigned. 


MAINE: 


Belfast—Eugene D. Tapley elected president Waldo 
Trust Company, succeeding Orlando E. Frost; W. J. 
Dorman elected vice-president, succeeding Alfred S. 
Johnson; Morris L. Slugg, elected vice-president; T. 
Frank Parker elected treasurer. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Richard E. Hanson elected vice-presi- 
dent The Fidelity Trust Company. 

Elkton—J. Polk Steele elected vice-president The 
National Bank of Chesapeake City, succeeding William 
S. Evans, deceased. 

MICHIGAN 


Cadillac—E. J. Haynes elected president Peoples 
Savings Bank, succeeding John P. Wilcox, resigned. 

Detroit—W. J. Hayes, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, elected president American State Bank, suc- 
ceeding W. E. Moss, resigned; Gordon Fearnley, 
formerly assistant cashier, appointed vice-president; 
G. W. J. Linton, formerly assistant cashier, appointed 
cashier. 

Detroit—L. C. Sherwood, D. S. Carnegie and C. 
E. Partridge, formerly assistant cashier, elected vice- 
presidents Dime Savings Bank. 


MINNESOTA 


Worthington—A. B. Williams elected president 
The Citizens National Bank; J. A. Albinson and T. A. 
Fallgatter appointed vice-presidents ; Carl J. Kall elect- 
ed cashier. 

MISSOURI 


Joplin—Arthur C. Cox elected president Joplin 
State Bank, succeeding A. P. Clark, deceased. 
Verona—Glen R. Buckley elected cashier Farmers 
Bank. 
MONTANA 


Missoula—A. R. Jacobs, formerly cashier, elected 
president First National Bank, succeeding Frank S. 
Lusk, retired. 

NEBRASKA 


Newman Grove—L. E. Martin appointed cashier 
Farmers State Bank, succeeding John Lyon. 

Stanton—Andrew A. Spencer elected vice-president 
Stanton National Bank, succeeding D. W. Geiselman. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden—Daniel J. Dorrance, formerly cashier, 
elected president, succeeding John G. Dorrance, de- 
ceased; Neil H. Dorrance appointed vice-president; 
Vincent J. Young appointed cashier. 
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NEW YORK 


Buffalo—Samuel M. Johnson elected cashier Bank 
of Buffalo. 

Mexico—F. E. Sweetland elected vice-president 
First National Bank. 

New York—George W. Davison elected president 
Central Union Trust’ Company, succeeding James N. 
Wallace, deceased. 

New York—Clifford P. Hunt elected vice-president 
Chemical National Bank, succeeding John Clausen, re- 
signed. 

New York—Ralph Dawson elected vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

New York—H. T. S. Green elected president Inter- 
national Banking Corporation; Lawrence M. Jacobs, 
vice-president and treasurer; W. M. Anderson and L. 
I. Sharp, vice-presidents; M. D. Currie, cashier. 

New York—William N. Enstrom and George D. 
Graves appointed vice-presidents Irving National Bank. 

New York—Nathan C. Lynfesty appointed cashier 
National City Bank, succeeding Walter H. Tappen, re- 
signed. 

hn York—Frederick H. Wandelt, formerly treas- 
urer, elected vice-president Textile Banking Company ; 
Howard J. Stieb, formerly assistant cashier, now treas- 
urer. 

Wappingers Falls—J. R. Du Bois elected cashier 
The National Bank of Wappingers Falls, succeeding 
W. C. Crittendon, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington—W. Hull Moore, formerly assistant 
cashier, elected cashier The Wilmington Savings and 
Trust Company, succeeding J. L. Williams, resigned. 

Winston-Salem—Robert M. Hanes, M. H. Wil- 
lis and C. T. Leinbach elected vice-presidents Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company; George B. Whitaker ap- 
pointed treasurer. 

OHIO 


Cleveland—Phillip C. Berg, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Banks, State of Ohio, elected vice-president 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company. 

Liberty Center—R. C. Parish, formerly assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier Liberty State Savings Bank, 
succeeding George R. Campbell, resigned. 

Xenia—Charles L. Babb, formerly cashier, elected 
president Commercial and Savings Bank, succeeding 
H. H. Conklin, resigned; Amos E. Faulkner now cash- 
ier, 

OREGON 


Ashland—J. P. Dodge, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Citizens Bank, succeeding H. F. Poh- 
land, deceased ; C. B. Lamkin elected vice-president. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster—Charles A. Sauber, formerly treasurer, 
elected vice-president Farmers Trust Company; Wil- 
liam J. Neuhauser, formerly assistant treasurer, now 
treasurer. 

Philadelphia—William Post, formerly president, 
elected chairman of Executive Committee Central Na- 
tional Bank; Charles J. Rhoades, now president; Wil- 
liam Y. Conrad, formerly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent ; A. D. Swift appointed cashier. 

Philadelphia—Clarence F. Hand, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, elected cashier Quaker City National Bank, 
succeeding William D. Brelsford, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield—A. Loomis, formerly vice-president, 
elected chairman Board of Directors; W. A. Morris, 
formerly cashier, now vice-president. 


VERMONT 


St. Johnsbury—Clayton R. Bond elected cashier 
Merchants National Bank, succeeding Charles W. 
Ruiter, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 


Marshall—P. W. Anderson appointed cashier 
Marshall National Bank, succeeding C. E. Kemper, re- 
signed. 

Roanoke—E. B. Spencer, formerly cashier, elected 
president National Exchange Bank of Roanoke; N. W. 
Phelps, formerly assistant cashier, now cashier. 


WASHINGTON 


Oroville—J. B. Jones appointed cashier Bank of 
Oroville, succeeding P. M. Snider, resigned. 

Port Angeles—Benjamin N. Phillips, formerly 
cashier, elected vice-president Port Angeles Trust & 
Savings Bank; M. R. Jamieson now cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hinton—W. T. Fredeking elected cashier First Na- 
tional Bank of Hinton, succeeding H. L. Taylor, re- 
signed. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo—W. W. Smith, Jr., formerly vice-president, 
now vice-president and cashier ; J. E. Engquist resigned 
as cashier. 

Kiel—C. A. Wallman appointed cashier State Bank 
of Kiel, succeeding W. J. Taylor, resigned. 

River Falls—J. E. Pulver elected cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding W. G. Spence, resigned. 


Principal Ports of the United States 


1919, are: New York, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Galveston, Buffalo. 


(Inquiry from Washington.) The ten leading 
American ports in the order of the value of their 
exports and imports for the year ended June 30, 
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The Banker and Acceptances 


By Robert H. Bean 


Executive Secretary, American Acceptance Council 


campaign in behalf of trade acceptances, the 

American Acceptance Council has found that no 

less attention must be given to the banker than 
to the business man. As a matter of fact, the officers 
of the Council are finding it much easier to awaken the 
merchant to the merits of trade acceptances and bring 
about their substitution for open book accounts than 
it is to induce the banker to acquaint himself with the 
technique of handling acceptances. 

Great progress is being made with the trade accept- 
ance system of merchandising, but its maximum of 
success depends finally upon the bankers. Business 
men in almost every line of industry throughout the 
country have found after a thorough trial that the use 
of trade acceptances in their business means a greatly 
improved credit standing and it is an unusual situation 
to find the bankers accused of retarding the develop- 
ment of this system. 

The Council is constantly receiving complaints that 
many banks, particularly in the country districts, seem 
ignorant of the simple procedure involved in the col- 
lection of trade acceptances. In other cases laxity as 
regards compliance with the provisions of the negoti- 
able instruments law and with good banking practice 
seems apparent. If the banker recognizes his responsi- 
bility to the community he serves and really desires to 
aid in placing the credit business of the country on the 
soundest possible basis, he will inform himself prompt- 
ly not only of the benefits of the trade acceptance 
method, but also of the details of its use and oper- 
ation. 

There is nothing new or mysterious about a trade 
acceptance. It is simply an order called in the law 
“A Bill of Exchange” of one party, the seller, on an- 
other party, the buyer, to pay a certain amount of 
money on a fixed date. The buyer agrees, writes “ac- 
cepted” across the face of the order, dates it, indi- 
cates where it will be paid and signs his name. The 
accepted draft passes back into the hands of the drawer, 
who may retain it in his portfolio, or dispose of it if 
in need of funds at his bank or to a discount house or 
acceptance dealer; but whoever becomes the holder in 
due course should place it in the proper channels for 
collection a sufficient number of days before maturity 
to permit its being forwarded so as to be at the desig- 
nated place of payment on the due date. 

In the collection of trade acceptances there is a 
ready guide for the banker, not only: in the law and 
in the dictates of good banking practice, but in the 
instructions written on the face of the instrument. The 
custom, which is almost universally followed, is for 
the acceptor to accept the bill payable at the bank in 
which he keeps his account and by so doing he agrees 
to have on deposit at maturity an amount sufficient to 
retire his obligation. The bill at maturity should 
either be sent to the payee bank or to another bank in 
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the same city or town. If the payee bank receives the 
acceptance at or before maturity it should on the date 
indicated charge the account of the acceptor with the 
amount of the acceptance without further notice, as it 
is an order—as provided in section 87 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act in force in most of the states—from 
the acceptor to his bank to pay and charge the accept- 
or’s account at maturity. If the bill is sent to another 
bank in the same city or town, it is clearly the duty of 
such bank to present the bill at maturity to the place 
indicated by the acceptor. No excuse whatever can be 
found for the practice which many banks seem to 
follow of presenting the bill at the office of the acceptor 
when the acceptor has clearly indicated that it is pay- 
able at his bank. Such a practice leads not only to con- 
fusion but is contrary to best banking practice. 

In a recent publication on trade acceptances pub- 
lished by the American Acceptance Council, Robert H. 
Treman, formerly Deputy Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, points out that “failure 
to present trade acceptances for payment at maturity 
at the banking institution where they are payable is to 
disregard the lawful obligation of the collecting agent 
and is contrary to good banking practice.” Cases have 
come to the Council’s attention wherein to meet a lack 
of knowledge of the negotiable instruments law some 
users of trade acceptances have printed specific author- 
ization to the payee bank to pay the obligation on pre- 
sentation at maturity. Such notice is used by such 
trade acceptance users not only to meet the situation 
indicated, but also to overcome inadequacies in the 
statutes in the few states in which section 87 is not 
in force. The American Acceptance Council does not 
recommend, however, the use of any imprint supple- 
menting the simple phraseology on the face of the ac- 
ceptance containing either specific or unusual instruc- 
tions to bankers. From the outset the Council has 
taken the position that the form of the acceptance 
should be kept as simple as possible, free from special 
clauses, instructions, etc., and it relies upon the banks 
of the country to so inform themselves as to the proper 
method of handling trade acceptances that when once 
the bill is deposited for collection or sold in the open 
market it will readily pass from bank to bank to the 
payee institution and there be charged to the acceptor’s 
account without any confusion or annoyance to the ac- 
ceptor who is fulfilling his part of the contract and has 
placed money on deposit to retire the bill at maturity. 

The last convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation provided for a Committee of the Association 
and the American Acceptance Council, which commit- 
tee is to make a careful study of the general subject of 
handling trade acceptances both in the banks and busi- 
ness houses. This committee has now been appointed 
and will shortly begin its work. 
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Library Limelight 


recommended for bank libraries and individual 
reading. If such books cannot be obtained 
through local dealers they will be furnished by 
the Library of the American Bankers Association at 
the prices indicated, which include wrapping and trans- 
portation. Checks should accompany orders. 
A B C or THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. By 
E. W. Kemmerer. Price, $1.65. 
CREDIT AND Its Uses. By W. A. Prendergast. 
Price, $2.15. 
care GrocraPHy. By C. C. Adams. Price, 
$1.6 
FoREIGN EXCHANGE EXPLAINED. By Franklin 
Escher. Price $1.40. 
FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
D. R. Dewey. Price, $2.70. 
Funps AND THEIR USEs. 
Price, $2. 
_ Money AND BANKING. 
Price, $2.65. 
RuRAL CREDITS. 
$2.65. 
PRINCIPLES OF BOND INVESTMENT. By Lawrence 
Chamberlain. Price, $5.20. 
PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By Henry S. Seager. 
Price, $2.65. 
BuSINESS OF THE HouseHoLp. By C. W. Taber. 
Price, $2.20. 
THEORY AND History oF BANKING. By C. F. 
ses Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
ORGANIZED BANKING. 
$3.20 
PuysicaL Cutture. In the form of an illustrated 
poster the Library of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion provides a series of “Everyday Exercises for 
Everybody,” designed not to make athletes, but simply 
to develop the fundamental functions of respiration, 
digestion and elimination. Price, 50 cents. 
FEDERAL Farm Loan System. By Herbert 
Myrick. Price, $1.15. 
New York Stock Excuance. By H. S. Martin. 
Price, $1.10. . 
Bank Law AND TaxaTION Dicest. By Milton W. 
Harrison. Price $2.50. 
The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. 


T= books contained in the following list are 


By F. A. Cleveland. 
By J. T. Holdsworth. 
By Myron T. Herrick. Price, 


By E. E. Agger. Price, 


Pamphlets and Papers 


Upon application to the Library any of the fol- 
lowing pamphlets and papers will be sent without 


charge to members of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation: 

_ “Pan-American Financial and Commercial Rela- 
tions, America’s Great Future Opportunity.” By 
John Barrett. 


“In What Form and Manner Can Exporters Co- 
operate for Developing Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion?” By H. F. Beebe. 

“Export Technique: Job Analysis of an Export- 
ing House.” By D. E. Delgado. 

“American Shipbuilding.” By Homer L. Fer- 
guson. 

“Stabilizing the Dollar in Purchasing Power.” 
By Irving Fisher. 

“Our Public Debt.” By Harvey Fisk. 

“Trade Acceptance Experiences.” By James A. 

Green. 
_ “Currency in Circulation.” By W..P. G. Hard- 
ing. 
“Domestic Acceptances Financing Warehoused 
Staples.” By R. S. Hecht. 

“Shall American Business Enterprise Be Re- 
stricted?” By Edward N. Hurley. 

“Government Ownership of Railroads.” By 
Otto H. Kahn. 

“The Menace of Paternalism.” By Otto H. 
Kahn. 

“American Bankers Acceptances and Foreign 
Trade.” By Fred. I. Kent. 

“America’s Financial Equipment for Foreign 
Trade.” By Fred. I. Kent. 

“Foreign Investments in Their Relation to the 
Future of This Country.” By Fred. I. Kent. 

“Foreign Exchange.” By J. McCurrah. 

“The Cost of Living.” By A.C. Miller. 

“Packing for Export.” By H. R. Moody. 

“What Is Wrong with the Electric Railroads?” 
By Lewis E. Pierson. 

“Export of Industrial Products.” By Edward 
Prizer. 

“Causes Underlying Social Unrest.” 
E. Roberts. 

“Acceptances as the Basis of the American Dis- 
count Market.” By John E. Rovensky. 

“The Relation of Inland Waterways to Foreign 
Trade.” By James E. Smith. 

“Foreign Exchange.” By Hunt Turner, Jr. 

“Acceptances in Our Domestic and International 
Commerce.” By Paul M. Warburg. 

“Dangers to Be Avoided in Trade Acceptance 
Practice.” By David C. Wills. 

“The Economic Functions of a Country Bank.” 
By S. Eugene Whiteside. 

“The Banker and Trade Acceptances.” By George 
Woodruff. 

“Ten Minute Talks with Workers.” Reprinted 
by the Bankers Trust Company from the Trade 
Supplement of the “London Times” submitted as a 
contribution to straight thinking about the relations 
between Capital and Labor. 

“Victory and Other Liberty Loan Acts, with 
Excerpts from Other Acts of Congress Concerning 
the Public Debt.” By Bankers Trust Company. 


By George 
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“Canada, Economic Position and Plans for De- 
velopment.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“How Business with Foreign Countries Is Fi- 
nanced.” By Guaranty Trust Company. 

“Safe Keeping of Securities.” By Guaranty 
Trust Company. 

“Shipping’s Share in Foreign Trade.” By Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

“Review of the Economic and Industrial Devel- 
opment of the United States from 1790 to 1918.” 
By Imbrie & Co. 

“Trading with the Far East.” 
tional Bank. 

“Trading with Latin America.” By Irving Na- 
tional Bank. 

“Foreign Trade Thought of 1919.” Summary 
of the Convention Committee’s Report and Excerpts 
from Addresses at the Sixth National Foreign Trade 
Convention. By Irving National Bank. 

“Trade Thought of. the Two Americas in 1919.” 
Significant Viewpoints Expressed in Addresses 
Made at the Second Pan-American Commercial 
Conference. By Irving National Bank. 

“The World Tomorrow.” An Analysis of the 
Economic Relations of the Peace Era, as They 
Affect the World at Large. By Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 

“The World’s War Debt.” 
Metals National Bank. 

“Oil, the World’s Greatest Asset from Its In- 
ception to Date.” Illustrated. By Megargel & Co. 

“The Peace Treaties.” Comprising the League 
of Nations, Digest of the German Treaty, Digest of 
the Austrian Treaty, with Annotations by the 
American Mission at the Peace Conference. By 
Mellen National Bank. 

“Commercial Possibilities of the Dutch East 
Indies.” A Description of Trade Conditions in an 
Undeveloped Market of Great Size, Large Popula- 
tion, and Immense Resources. By National Foreign 
Trade Council. 

“New Europe.” Rand McNally Pocket Map 
showing all New Boundaries with Summary of the 
Peace Treaty. By Peoples State Bank. 

“Scandinavia and Its Trade Opportunities.” By 
National Shawmut Bank. 

“Membership in the Federal Reserve System.” 
A booklet presenting the essential facts about the 
history of the Federal Reserve Act and the organ- 
ization of the Federal Reserve Banks, for the infor- 
mation of all banks and bankers, and the public, 
including a list of the Advantages of Membership 
and Objections to Membership. Issued by the Min- 
neapolis Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Incorporating Institutions to Engage in Inter- 
national or Foreign Banking. Hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, on S. 2472.” Edge Bill. 

“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufac- 
turers. A System of Accounts for Retail Mer- 
chants.” 

“Short Method Analysis 
counts.” 


By Irving Na- 


By Mechanics and 


of Depositors’ Ac- 
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“Acceptances.” 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Credit Unions.” 

“Cartels.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Federal Revenue and Income Tax Act.” 

“Federal Reserve Act.” 

“Discount Houses and Bill Brokers.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“New Business Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing and Pension Funds.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corpor- 
ations.” 

“Service Charges for Small Checking Accounts.” 

“County Bankers Associations.” 


The Modern Bank 


“A Description of Its Functions and Methods 
and a Brief Account of the Development and Pres- 
ent Systems of Banking.” By Amos Kidder Fink. 
Revised edition. New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. 
345. If this were a book on the theory or principles 
of banking it would hardly be worth while reprint- 
ing after its first edition fifteen years ago. So great 
are the changes that it would have to be a new 
book throughout. The main purpose of the volume 
is to describe in plain terms the various functions of 
the present-day bank in the United States and the 
methods by which its work is done. The book is 
designed to tell what a bank does and how it does 
it. It would not only be helpful to bankers but also 
to their customers, who could make their banks 
more useful to them by a better knowledge of the 
functions of banks and how to use their facilities. 
A large commercial institution with a full variety 
of banking operations in the financial center of the 
country has been taken by the author as model, 
representing or suggesting fairly the business and 
methods of banks in general. The subject is intro- 
duced by several preliminary chapters on element- 
ary principles and general methods, followed by a 
short sketch of the development of banking and of 
existing systems. Some chapters are also given 
dealing with such subsidiary topics as trust com- 
panies, savings banks, private banking houses, for- 
eign exchange, safe-deposit companies, etc. In the 
revision of the book a new chapter of considerable 
extent has been devoted to setting forth the main 
features of the reserve system. Changes were made 
in the rest of the work to effect the adjustments 
necessary in connection with the new banking sys- 
tem.. The illustrations are plentiful showing chiefly 
the various forms used by the numerous depart- 
ments in a modern bank. 


A Primer of Foreign Exchange 


By William F. Spalding. London: Pitman. 1919. 
Pp. 107. This little book by the noted authority on 
foreign exchange is planned to serve as an intro- 
duction to a more extensive study of the subject. 
Reference is made to the antiquity of foreign ex- 
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change. The part played by the bill of exchange in 
foreign trade and foreign exchange is set forth. The 
author proceeds with thé discussion of the subject 
by explaining the currencies of the various countries 
as related to foreign exchange, the unit par of ex- 
change, gold points, fluctuations of the exchanges, 
letters of credit, favorable and unfavorable ex- 
changes, paper currency and its effect on exchange. 
Several tables will be found of value to the student, 
for example: Unit Pars of Excharige between Great 
Britain and Several of the More Important Exchange 
Centres; Tabular Statement Showing Gold Opera- 
tions between London and New York; Chart Show- 
ing the Conditions Which Cause Rates of Ex- 
change to move Against a Country, and Those 
Which Cause Exchange to Move in Favor of a 
Country; Hydrostatic Diagram Illustrating the Ef- 
fect of Gold Shipments on Exchange. 


Principles of Ocean Transportation 


By Emory R. Johnson and Grover G. Huebner 
New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. 513. This book 
is intended to furnish a volume to which student, 
steamship man, and shipper can turn for a descrip- 
tion of ocean carriers and their services, an account 
of ocean conferences, an explanation of ocean rates 
and fares, and a discussion of the principles and 
practices of government aid and regulation of ocean 
shipping. The references at the ends of the chap- 
ters will enable the special or technical student and 
the business man who uses or operates vessels to 
pursue further his study of the particular subject in 
which he may be especially interested. The book 
reproduces the most important forms employed in 
conducting ocean transportation, and _ references 
are made to some forms whose reproduction was 
not deemed practicable. There are numerous 
tables, maps, diagrams and illustrations. 


Principles of Commerce 


“A Study of the Mechanism, the Advantages 
and the Transportation Costs of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Trade.” By Harry Gunnison Brown. New 
York: Macmillan. 1917. Pp. 207. The book is 
written in three parts: I, The Exchange Mechan- 
ism of Commerce; II, The Economic Advantages of 
Commerce; and III, The Transportation Costs of 
Commerce. In Part I the aim is to set forth briefly 
the laws of money and the nature of banking, and 
then to show, through analysis of foreign exchange 
operations, the international nature of the credit 
relations growing out of trade. The flow of money 
from country to country is explained, and the rela- 
tion of this flow to fluctuations in the rate ‘of ex- 
change. Part II begins with a consideration of the 
gains of trade, whether the trade is within a single 
country or between countries. There is a chapter 
dealing with the shifting and incidence of revenue 
tariffs on imports and exports. The remainder of 
Part II considers governmental interferences with 
and favors to trade, such as protective tariffs, 
bounties, navigation acts, canal building at public 
expense without charge to the users, land grants in 
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encouragement of railway building, etc., and it is 
explained what effects are to be expected from these 
various policies. Part III begins with a classifica- 
tion of the costs of transportation, and a discussion 
regarding the extent to which each class of costs 
does affect and ought to affect rates. The various 
kinds of competition in transportation are then de- 
scribed. Monopoly conditions are described, and 
the effect of monopolistic rates on commerce are 
discussed. Part III is given over mainly to the 
theory of transportation rates in their relation to 
commerce. 


London Discount Market 


(Inquiry from Georgia.) The machinery of the 
London discount market is made up of the Bank 
of England, the deposit banks (both joint-stock and 
private), the acceptance houses, the discount houses 
(that is, the dealers in commercial bills), and, 
finally, the bill brokers. The functions of the bill 
brokers and the discount houses are practically the 
same except that the discount: houses buy bills and 
hold them on their own account, whereas the bill 
brokers, often called “the running brokers,” act 
purely as agents between banks and discount 
houses. The discount market is literally the market 
where commercial bills are bought and sold. These 
bills are almost entirely acceptances against the im- 
port of foreign goods, though trade acceptances are 
to some extent dealt in. The trade acceptance 
grows almost entirely out of export business, and 
the acceptor is not a bank or acceptance house, but 
a private firm. The financing of British foreign 
trade is taken care of almost entirely by the accept- 
ance houses, which are old established trading firms 
with extensive connections abroad and a knowledge 
of shippers in every part of the world. The volume 
of their acceptances is small. As a matter of fact, 
the discount rate on the acceptances of the merchant 
bankers is a shade lower than that on the bills of 
the large deposit banks. 


World’s International Trade 


(Inquiry from Kansas.) The world’s interna- 
tional commerce in 1918 was recently estimated at 
$60,000,000,000 in stated value, against $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1900, $40,000,000,000 in 1913, $47,000,- 
000,000 in 1916, $53,000,000,000 in 1917. Nearly one- 
half of this estimated world total of $60,000,000,000 
was handled by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Canada and Japan. 


Exports of Foodstuffs 


(Inquiry from Wisconsin.) Foodstuffs made up 
over 27 per cent. of total exports of all kinds in the 
year ended June 30, 1919, against 12 per cent. ex- 
ports for the year ended June 30, 1914. While the 
aggregate value of all exports in the pre-war year 
was 32 per cent. of the total in dollars for 1919 year, 
food shipments in 1914 realized but 15 per cent. of 
the returns from food exports in 1919. 


Trust Company Section 


REMEMBER THE DATES 


Wednesday, January 21, 1920 
**Make-A-Will Day’’ 


Friday, February 20, 1920 


Mid-winter Conference and Ninth 
Annual Banquet of the Trust Companies 
of the United States. 


Both to be held at The Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City. 


Resources of Trust Companies 


XCLUSIVE of the many billions represented by 

k individual and corporate trusts, the resources 

of the trust companies of the United States 

reached the enormous total of $11,150,446,087 

on June 30 last. This represents a gain during the 

twelve months of $1,769,560,035 or nearly 19 per cent. 

The three states of New York, Pennsylvania and 

Illinois each represents resources of more than $1,000,- 

000,000 and gains of over $100,000,000 each are re- 
corded in six states as follows: 


Gain over 1918 

$599,876,394 
187,289,371 
120,698,185 
128,163,671 


Resources 
$3,654,845,649 
1,443,867,882 
1,027,664,535 
794,056,765 
666,624,239 123,024,833 
547,208,936 132,118,540 


The above information is revealed through the 
publication of the 1919 edition of Trust Companies 
of the United States. This is the seventeenth year this 
work of trust company statistics has been published 
and distributed by the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, New York City. The president of the com- 
pany, John W. Platten, in the preface to the book, re- 
views the accomplishments of the past year by the 
trust companies of the country as follows: 

“This, the seventeenth edition of Trust Companies 
of the United States, and the first to be issued after 
the close of the war, provides an appropriate medium 
for brief mention of the achievements of the trust 
companies in their relation to the great conflict. 

“When this country actively entered upon hostili- 
ties the trust companies responded with prompt deci- 
sion and patriotism to the needs of the hour. Con- 


Pennsylvania .. 
Illinois 
Massachusetts .. 
Ohio 
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tributing very largely on their own account to the 
success of the five great loans, they exerted a powerful 
influence upon their clients and friends to the further 
great assistance of the government. Their support of 
other war measures was likewise of inestimable and 
immediate value, as was also their co-operation in the 
distribution of War Savings Stamps and the encourage- 
ment of a policy of thrift. 

“The impressive total of $11,150,446,000 trust com- 
pany resources for 1919, a gain of $1,769,560,000 or 
18.8 per cent. over last year, is a most gratifying evi- 
dence of growth, affording as it does fresh proof of 
the spirit with which the trust companies have met 
the increasing responsibilities placed upon them and 
assurance of continued healthy progress in strength 
and influence.” 

An analysis of the recapitulation of resources and 
liabilities by states reproduced on another page of the 
JoURNAL shows the progress made in certain states 
briefly as follows: 


Arkansas—Total figures now in excess of $50,000,000 which 
is a gain of about 48 per cent. over a year ago. 

California—This is one of the six states showing a gain of 
over $100,000,000 and the only western state to show such 
progress. The proportion of increase, amounting to 32 per 
= is higher than that of any other state on the Pacific 
slope. 

Connecticut—This state ranks twelfth in trust company 
resources and shows a gain of 16.5 per cent. over last year. 

Colorado—Shows for the first time resources in excess of 
$50,000,000. The gain recorded is $4,722,093 or about 10 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

Florida—Shows an increase of $5,734,431 which is 36 per 
cent. above the figures of June 30, 1918. 

Illinois—Has passed for the first time the billion dollar 
mark and now shows total resources of $1,027,664,535. It 
stands sixth in volume of gains for the year. 

Indiana—Trust company resources in this state rank tenth 
and show a growth of 23 per cent. over a year ago. 

Idaho—Has made a substantial gain during the past year 
and shows an increase of 42 per cent. The a company 
resources of the state now amount to $15,326,819 

Louisiana—Trust company resources are for the first time 
in excess of $200,000,000. The gain revealed is $46,912,569 
or about 30 per cent. over last year. The state now ranks 
ninth in trust company resources. 

Maryland—This state ranks thirteenth and shows a gain 
of $18,939,009 or 15 per cent. over a year ago. 

Maine—The trust company resources of this state are in 
excess of $100,000,000 and reveal a gain of $10,320,707 or 11 
per cent. over a year ago. 

Mississippi—Shows a greater proportionate gain than any 
state in the southern section for the year ending June 30, 
1919. The actual increase amounted to $14,750,077 or 61 per 
cent. 

Missouri—Ranks eighth in trust company resources and 
shows a gain of $60,781,258 or 28.5 per cent. over last year. 

Minnesota—Reveals a gain of 39 per cent. or, in actual 
figures, $6,885,264 

Massachusetts—Reports trust company resources of $794,- 
056,765, which is a gain of 20 per cent. over last year. This 
state is fourth on the list, showing a gain of over $100,000,000. 

New York—Is well in the lead with resources of $3,654,- 
845,649 which is an increase of 18.8 per cent. greater than a 
year ago. 

Nebraska—Shows a substantial gain over the previous 
year amounting to 38 per cent. 


State 
New YOrk....... 
California ...... : 
= 


January, 1920 


New Jersey — Ranks 
seventh in trust company 
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RECAPITULATION OF ASSETS AND 


amount to $502,881,544. Loans, N tar d | Real 
» Notes ash on Han e ate, 
918,102 or 39 per cent, Alabama..... 81]  $8,069,250.41) $23,690,689.76  $8,897,864.83) $1,606,299.18] $1,430,530.23 
above the figures of June Arizona...... 1 1,685 ,225.35 6, 627,362.90 3,989,890. 10 374,187.17 195,139.91 
30, 1918, Arkansas.... | 89 7,195,275.78|  35,439,114.22|  10,115,617.36| 1,414,924.62 496,588.31 
company California....] 84) 187,278,488.74) 49,583,181.17/ 7,291,216.51 
resources show a gain of Colorado..... 18 9,618,617.22|  28,481,734.74| 11,801,698.84 1,288,787.00 399,077.73 
more than 22 per cent, Connecticut ..| 66) 45,055,273.29 83,313, 152.38}  16,863,812.41| 3,643,517.74| _1,242.503.43 
They now amount to $666,- Delaware..... 1 15,511,659.15] 21,895,937.34 7,712,407.11 684.841.12|  1,987,351.94 
624, $30, Thisstateisfifthon Dist. of Col.. 17,874,282.71|  86,602,695.02|  10,749,182.15| _7,556,898.25 934,144.91 
the list showing large gains. Floride....... 17 4,652,567.01|  11,043,913.46 4,916,581.75| 1,128,753.88 51,056 72 
sec. Georgia...... 24 6,082,512.15|  84,247,141.23 9,066,377.59]  2,825,885.17|  1,121,695.83 
612,218.09) 3,082,314.19 1,974,435.66] 322,865.10) 317,127.47 
11 1,754,674.51 6,950,450.54 5,680,571.65} 403,874.99 537,247.84 
the 79} 206,955,807.68] 577,956,664.85|  182,083,509.45| 10,679,250.90| 49,989,302.27 
dollar class, It Indiana. ....| 154}  46,200,245.68) 95,058,807.09]  25,773,742.13) 6.056,629.13) 4, 126,791.83 
112] 18,619,457.07]  61,595,125.28) 14,408,315.56 1,988,772.65|  1,216,234.04 
867.882, which is about one- Kansas....... 11 879,421.11 4, 104,054.88 1,274,414.60 178,457.64, 531,008.18 
eighth of the trust com- Kentucky....| 60 14,314,301.82 —_88,955,659.89 9,074,482.26]  2,256,079.37 598,118.55 
resources for the en. Louisiana ....| 43)  33,976,811.12) 110,424,671.09) 6,807,589.09 8,204, 246.23 
Maine...... ‘| Bil 41,584,119.92) 51,158,912.08 8,684,740.69]  1,658,841.39]  2,178,488.59 
Rhode Ysland— Ranks Maryland..... 24] 45,718,418.76| 67,426,879.64) 24,965,708.61| _4,131,099.33| 2,877,592 93 
eleventh in trust company Massachusetts | 102} 119,229,075.83) 495,870,423.88) 126,467,187.80) 12,301,799.24) 40,188,278 62 
$175,419,304 Minnesota....| 18 10,057,280.32 8,895,841.66] 268,410.43] 1,024,359.14 
South Dakota—Trust Mississippi... 24 6,102,660.81} 23,756,973.62 8,398.275.96 536,269.48 244,013.71 
88} 51,159,521,53} 159,985,681.02| —50,293,269.99| 4,901,988.09| _7,672,720.84 
oer 19 7,048,907.75|  20,453,944.26 8,425,623.42|  1,015,720.61 108,616.37 
28 2,027,130.45 8,765, 108.35 535,871.16 261,278.17} 1,199,000.19 
mon, Nevada .. ... 8 525.580.00 2,017,428.28 964, 166,72 78,947.39 7,025.68 
the Union. The total for New Hamp...} 848,801.06, 247,069.57 456.46 
this state now agerezates New Jersey...| 118) 201,219,018.99,  225,935,216.36] 55,2u9,427.53, 12,601,295.53)7,916,587.02 
$0,892,278 New Mexico..| 10 857,442.92| 4,779,413.69 609'168.86] 258,580.38 1,913.53 
South Carolina —In- New York....| 101)  797,442,591.51) 1,870,488,384.77|  721,209,024.63} 56,076,524, 19) 209,629, 124.82 
with NorthCarolina] 76} —15,835,994.63]  2,261,758.38) 1,083, 786.41 
resources North Dakota.| 3 456,844.81 839,919.07 157,608. 40 92,107.51 87,198.13 
$12412, Ohio........ 187,516,972.81} 359,571,826.20}  89,182,609.81| 19,857,380.34| 10,496,000.38 
419. Oklahoma 8 813,223.85 1,552,776.12 534,691.43) 199,705.43 37,989.66 
Oregon....... 6 2,631,694.43 2,539, 326.49 1,169,293.82 654,987.85) 147,742.54 
com Pennsylvania .| 808} 506,956,735.07/ 605,556,748.19]  157,460,179.55| 57,600,542.48) 116,293,677.18 
resources or the Rhode Island.| 13} 68,881,768.77/ 82,150,501.17}  21,546,243.73] —1,963,429.94 927,360 75 
rst time reported in €x- South Carolina] 24 1,532,971.66 8,102, 922.56 2,398, 618.32 331,921.32 45,985.48 
cess of $ The South Dakota.| 13] _1,808,455.76] _6,091.673.87/ _2,183,951.35] 262,556.98 45,640.69 
tor Tennessee....|  15,859,988.60]  65,143,827.06]  25,560,984.94] 4,078,819.0 930,295.85 
$20,977, Texas. ...... 10,678,070.48]  59,781,487.10}  19,722,208.19}  4,406,787.02| 1,785,224.86 
out Cm 8 2,369,580.42|  14,142,822.60 2,323,329.61|  1,262,066.66, 1,617,077.09 
ast year. Tomes. :... 38} 10,550,557.65| 44,165,462.26 4,484,444.33) 549,775.35) 770,929.86 
fourteenth on the Virginia...... 26 8,734,188.17]  35,623,788.21 4,378,552.29] 1,326,028.07] 1,'781,547.81 
nia—T Cc Washington ..| 24 9,639,012.10}  28,465,481.16 8,695,523.75|  2,691,655.78 527,407.67 
irginia—Trust Com- Virginia.| 25 9,634,097.55}  27,632,530.20 6 ,600,458.01| 2.822,695.72 109,065.59 
pany resources now amount 15 8,988,471.93 7,398, 352.53 2,924, 088.75) 133,374.29 198,111.67 
Wyoming.....|_8 276.845 29] 2,981.884.68} _1,089,896.44) 43,214 87 6,756.68 
year ago. Totals. .. .|2,173 $2, 719,549,262. 78$5, 817,620, 139.21 $1.827.839, 158.65 $293,804 ,823.06$491 ,632, 708.83 


Other states show- 


ing substantial gains are Alabama, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 


Island, with thirteen companies, reports over $175,000,- 
000 


A condensed statement showing the five years com- 


parison of resources and liabilities of the trust com- 
panies of the country is also published in this volume. 
It reveals the interesting fact that trust company re- 
sources have nearly doubled during the four-year pe- 
riod from 1915. The book, as usual, is being distrib- 
uted gratuitously to all trust companies in the United 
States. A note accompanying each book calls atten- 
tion to the fact that owing to the printers’ strike in 
New York the publication of the 1919 edition has been 
unavoidably delayed. 


St. Louis Trust Officers Ass’n 


For the benefit of trust officers contemplating the 
formation of a local association, the purposes and activ- 


and Wyoming. 

The decrease in resources reported in the state of 
Michigan can be explained by the fact that the laws 
of that state do not permit the acceptance of deposits 
and therefore the total resources do not indicate the 
the large known growth in personal and corporate 
trust business enjoyed by the companies of that state. 

The decrease in the state of Washington is ex- 
plained by the fact that recently enacted laws directed 
against the advertising of trust business are alone re- 
sponsible for the lower trust company resources. 

A comparison of trust company resources of the 
two smallest states in the Union in point of area shows 
Delaware with seventeen trust companies having ag- 
gregate resources of less than $4,000,000, while Rhode 
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ing a prepared address has 


LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES BY STATES 


been delivered on a subject 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits 


Deposits and Due to Other 


Capital __ Banks and Bankers 


Liabilities 


$3,255, 900.00 
630,000.00 
5,057, 700.40 
28,037,200.00 
2,940,000.00 
9,503,125.00 
8,578,300.00 
10,400,000.00 
2,150,000.00 
6, 737,700.00 
1,100,000.00 
914,680.00 
55,935,000.00 
16,437,000.00 
8,815,500.00 
1,701,175.00 
8,732,550.00 
11,585, 700.00 
4,518,400.00 
9,815, 550.00 
36,625,000.00 
4,050,000.00 
5,501 264.24 
2,365, 000.00 
18,801,100.00 
2,800,000.00 
2,737,700 ,00 
200,000.00 
730,000.00 
24,892,300.00 
925,000.00 
155,084, 782.06 
5,612,654.00 
300,000.00 
82,670, 140.00 
831,600.00 
1,497, 750.00 

| 106,453,240.50 
8,527,975.00 
1, 160,700.00 
785,000.00 
8,442,830.00 
18,480,780.00 
1,891,800.00 
2.051,000.00 
8,567,427.00 
4. 180,000.00 
5,280,200.00 
1, 985,000.00 
825,000.00 


$1, 788,531.47 
653,069.67 
2,201, 165.64 
20,518, 264.37 
1,783,550.50 
9,227,125.14 
8,941,923.48 
6,468,770.00 
1,051,179.82 
5,316,689.61 
837,268.28 
541,226.04 
67,912,802.20 
9,964,009.44 
4,561,917.94 
622. 782.70 
8,799, 102.85 
8, 187,267.68 
6,141,593, 72 
15,190,676.04 
44,182, 100.94 
5, 981,110.82 
2,704, 567.16 
2,028,767.94 
19,923,614.38 
1,863,518.50 
425,615.98 
70,559.44 
1,206,015 20 
28,198, 029.67 
268,911.62 
188,898, 909.57 
4,582,069.06 
166,270.44 
84,455,656.72 
198,686.29 
605,133.19 
186,381 ,823.41 
12,531,888. 19 
548,908.28 
227,772.82 
5,386,138 89 
5,896,084.71 
911,926.71 
8,030,904.61 
4,411,418.15 
1,192,837.57 
4.142'079.65 
1,079. 302.23 
199,889.55 


$31,743,991.88 
11,162 499.41 
41,807 ,649.08 
492 430,953.59 
45, 967,716.45 
125,388,762. 78 
37, 926,980.53 
54.735, 985.37 
18,227,358.05 
84.421 277.28 
4,156,871.07 
12,844,594.34 
812,431,993.56 
144,291.291.15 
70,905,865.49 
4,376, 240.42 
46,511,444.69 
162,302,588.40 
88,940,316.84 
115,024, 352.84 
639, 488,846.64 
19,042,289, 11 
18,867, 077.36 
81,364,890.90 
206,816,570.18 
31,153.810.57 
1,535,325.56 
3'317.959.26 
12;256,377.37 
427, 157,957.66 
4,381,180, 12 
2,912,918, 105.22 
64, 756,188.81 
1, 100,305.48 
576,771,749.69 
1,476,931.91 
8,967,135.98 
962,570,738.72 
148,271, 960.47 
9,857,829.38 
8,764,249. 41 
84,979, 728.67 
69,414, 177.87 
12,612, 506.59 
54,673 670.87 
30,218,195. 75 
37,885,877.46 
35,178 ,663.20 
11,150,796.82 
3,853,369.99 


ities of the association formed some months ago in 
St. Louis, as set forth in recent correspondence, will 
be of interest. It states: 

“The purposes of the organization may be gathered from 
section three of its constitution: 

“3. OBJECTS. The objects of the association shall be law- 
fully to promote the business interests of its members and of 
the institutions with which the members are connected; to 
disseminate principles of fair dealing between its members 
and such institutions; to discuss and study business problems 
and business practices of such institutions ; to promote codpera- 
tion and fraternalism among members. 

During the past year the association has stressed 
two points: first, fraternal personal interest in each 
other as between the several members; second, a dis- 
cussion of practical questions involved in the every- 
day business of trust departments. 

The association meets on the last Monday of each 
month for nine months in the year, and at each meet- 


$1, 906,211.01 
826,286.35 
5,595,005.57 
6,222,518. 70 
843,648.08 
6,049,246.33 
2,344,542. 70 
2 092,497.67 
359,389.95 
6.867,945.13 
164,316.21 
1,026,319.15 
91,384,7389.39 
6.608. 915.27 
8,539,621.17 
267.158. 24 
6,155 544.35 
20;474,616.80 
5,614,787. 11 
5,083, 620.89 
73,811,317.79 
6,211,530.02 
2,358,115.24 
8,279,584. 74 
28,471,896.91 
1,285,4838.34 
8,089, 741.78 
4,624.37 
124,895.44 
22,633,258. 10 
431,477.63 
897,948,902. 57 
18,623,492. 04 
67,100.00 
22,726, 693.08 
631,168.29 
1,073,025.96 
188,462 ,084.84 
6,087,480. 70 
849,986.73 
115,256.42 
12, 764,667.98 
7,582, 735.07 
6,298, 643.08 
765,593.97 
8,647,063.65 
1,810,315.43 
1,752,904.22 
427,300.62 
20,388.37 


'$650, 500,672.80 {§732,374,428.64 [$8,776,847,534.19 | $091,228,457.90 ||! $11,150,446,087.53 


of practical interest, fol- 
| pee bl lowed by a general discus- 


|| Liabilities 
604,634.86. «sion by the members. An 
12,771,805.43 informal dinner precedes 
54,661,520. 29 each meeting, the expense 
yore of which is paid by the trust 
150,118,259.25 company. The following, 
47,791,696. 66 among other subjects, have 
78,717, 208.04 been discussed: 
Income Tax Returns for 
Trust Estates—Apportion- 
6,258, 455.51 
15,326,819.53 ment of Stock Dividends 
as between Income and 
92/822’ 904. 60 Principal— Trust Invest- 
6,967,356. 36 ments under the Laws of 
65,198,641.89 Missouri — Wills — Rule 
against Perpetuities—Reg- 
145°114'199.27 istrar and Transfer Agent. 
794,056, 765.37 
85, 284,929.95 
24,426,024 .00 A Versatile 
89,038, 198.58 
274,013,181 47 Department 
oT 188 888.82 Under the title “All in 
8,598, 148. 07 a Day’s Work,” a_ recent 
14,317,288.01 issue of The Pyramid, pub- 
er ee lished by the Bankers Trust 
8,654,845,649.42 Company of New York, 
sets forth some of the serv- 
ice of its Customers’ Secur- 
ities Department as follows: 


88,574,898. 41 
1,683,675.92 
666,624,239. 49 
8,188,386.49 
7, 148,045.18 
1,443,867,882.47 
175,419,304.36 
12,412,419.84 
9,892,278. 15 
111,578, 865.49 
96,378, 777.65 
21,714,876.38 
60,521,169.45 
51,844, 104.55 
45,019,030.46 
46,298,847.07 
14,642,399.17 
4,898,597.91 


If you happen to have a 
yacht you want sold and the 
proceeds credited to your ac- 
count, call on the Customers 
Securities Department. Or 
ue you would like to have 
a building held in escrow for 
a few months? And it might 
be possible to arrange to check 
your baby some week-end so 
you could attend the Yale-Har- 
vard game. 

A few days ago a gentle- 
man in Michigan who keeps his 
securities with this department 
wrote in that a Rolls-Royce 
landaulet had been offered him 
at $12,500. The owner of the car had written him that it 
was a 1914 model, freshly repainted, in perfect mechanical 
condition, and good as new. The Customers’ Securities De- 
partment was requested to send an expert to look over the 
car on upper Broadway, and if it met with the specifications 
as set forth in the letter, to purchase it, pay for it, debit 
the gentleman’s account, and ship the car to Michigan. A 
representative was sent, together with a mechanic from the 
Rolls-Royce agency, to look the proposition over. 

Well, the car was a Rolls-Royce all right, but it was not 
a 1914, it showed no signs of new paint and its “innards” 
were not in perfect mechanical order. The Customers’ Se- 
curities Department did not make a purchase. But it did 
not stop here. It scouted around until it did find a Rolls- 
Royce landaulet that met the necessary specifications, and 
when it found that the price wanted was $16,000, its repre- 
sentatives began talking the owner down, and they made 
the deal for the specified amount, $12,500. The car was 
paid for, wrapped up and forwarded to Michigan. 

This is only one of many of the diversified services which 
this department has recently been called upon to perform for 
its customers. Not long ago it received all wrapped in 
swaddling clothes an ivory crucifix, with a request that it be 


| 
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held for a certain New York art collector to look ‘at. The 
owner would accept $35,000 for it. The crucifix was re- 
ported to have been carved by a famous Italian sculptor, 
but our lack of knowledge of art and failure to understand 
Italian prevents us from giving his name. It was a remark- 
able piece of work, and was kept in the vault tenderly guarded 
until the arrival of the collector. He admired it and said 
he would take it if the Bankers Trust Company would guar- 
antee that it was by the sculptor in question, but this the 
Company was unable to do, and the crucifix was sent back 
to California whence it came. 

A motion picture film was received one morning from a 
Los Angeles studio. We were requested to send it with our 
representative to an uptown studio to be reviewed by a num- 
ber of critics who were to pass upon it. If sold, our Los 
Angeles customer’s account was to be credited with the pro- 
ceeds. This was easy. One of the staff enjoyed a good movie 
during banking hours gratis. 

Possibly one of the strangest episodes and the most diffi- 
cult in which the department has figured was that presented 
by the receipt of a telegram from California from a partic- 
ularly good customer who happens to have a German sound- 
ing name. After the armistice was signed this gentleman 
and his wife started for a trip across the Pacific. They 
were held up at San Francisco and denied passports because 
of the name. A wire was despatched to the company request- 
ing that birth certificates be procured and forwarded at once. 
The husband had been born in Newark, and record of his 
birth was found, but the wife had been born in Pittsburgh 
prior to 1870, and Pittsburgh’s records do not go back that 


ar. 

“Evidently the one certificate was sufficient,” said Mr. Dun- 
ham in telling the story, “for I have had a postal card from 
them from Honolulu.” 


Lega! Business vs. Other Business 


In Bulletin No. 2 issued by the Trust Company 
Section of the Washington Bankers Association, there 
is reprinted, among other communications of value to 
their members, the following: 

“To the Officers, Agents and Employees of the 
National Trust Company of Washington: 

“The preparation of an income tax report involves 
the exercise of two functions: 

“(1) That of the accountant. 

“(2) That of the legal adviser. 

“This company does not assume to perform the 
functions of a legal adviser either in connection with 
income tax reports, or other matters. 


Registration at the 


REPORTED FROM NOVEMBER 


Bishop, A. G., president Flint National Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 

Blair, Frank W., president Union Trust Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Bruton, John F., president First National Bank, Wil- 
son, N. C. 

Burns, William J., president William J. Burns Detec- 
tive Agency, New York, N. Y. 

Edens, W. G., vice-president Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

Harrison, P., Inspector for Deposits, Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal. 

Hoge, James D., Chairman of Board, Union National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Knox, W. E. Comptroller, Bowery Savings Bank New 
York, N. Y. 


“To all inquiries as to the income tax law or its 
effect the reply should be given that the company does 
not give legal advice, draw wills or do other legal 
work. 

“In the preparation of income tax reports, the com- 
pany assumes to discharge only the functions of an 
accountant, and its fees and charges are based solely 
upon the cost of performing such function, and when- 
ever in the course of the preparation of an income tax 
report there arises any substantial or doubtful ques- 
tion of law you will request the patron to refer such 
question to his attorney and obtain his written opinion 
thereon; and be guided thereby in the preparation of 
such report. 

“THE NATIONAL TRusT COMPANY 
oF WASHINGTON 


President.” 


Corporate Mortgages 


“A financial authority has well said that of all legal 
documents relating to business or financial covenants, 
the modern corporate mortgage is unquestionably the 
most important, complex and comprehensive. Its 
diverse provisions, safeguards and restrictions are the 
composite work of the best trained legal minds of the 
country, evolved after many years of careful study. 
Its forms and provisions are constantly changing to 
meet the ever changing and expanding requirements of 
modern business. 

“The lawyer who will best serve his client in the 
preparation of such an instrument is he who will not 
follow the line of least resistance by merely copying 
the provisions of some antiquated mortgage, but who 
will express in appropriate language the trade or 
agreement between the borrower and the banker or 
bond purchaser, and incorporate in the mortgage all 
reasonable provisions applicable to the particular trans- 
action involved.” Extract from address by Charles 
R. Dunn, vice-president Union Trust Company of De- 


troit, Michigan, before the Southwestern Michigan 
Bankers Club. 


Association Offices 


26 To DECEMBER 26, 1919 

Mallett, Percy S., secretary Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mordant Edwin, Actor, New York N. Y. 

Nichols, Frederic C., treasurer Fitchburg Savings 
Bank, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Russel, Andrew, vice-president Ayers National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Shannon, C. J., Jr., president First National Bank, 
Camden, S. C. 

Twomey, Patrick A., paying teller Nyack National 
Bank, Nyack, N. Y. 

Walmsley, Robert, cashier Nyack National 
Nyack, N. Y. 

Waters, Dudley E., chairman of board Grand Rapids 
National City Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bank, 


Savings Bank Section 


THRIFT 
Te deep interest of bankers in promoting habits 


of saving and thrift results not only from their 

own experiences but also because of a profes- 

sional duty with which they are being charged 
by the public. 

Never could more be accomplished, and never was 
more cooperation at hand, than now. Thrift is a pop- 
ular subject for editorial and sermon. It is urged in 
many practical schemes which are backed by employ- 
ers, teachers and savings bankers, and also is advocated 
in elaborate national campaigns both for the sale of 
Federal securities and also by the National Thrift 
Week committees which emphasizes the various special 
days of Thrift Week which begins with Thrift or 
Bank Day, January 17. 

And yet, an even stronger and better organized 
movement is possible. Both duty and obligation may 
rest with the bankers to organize that movement. 
We believe that President Hawes of the American 
Bankers Association had a view of that opportunity 
when he said in this JouRNAL last month in referring 
to Association activities : 

“A strong propaganda should be inaugurated look- 
ing to the encouragement of thrift, saving, and in- 
creased production, as these are all contributing cures 
for the present high cost of living. The people should 
be educated in matters of finance and investments.” 

There is no question about the interest of every 
savings banker awake to the responsibilities and poten- 
tialities of his Association. Much as has already been 
done by this Section, greater accomplishments have 
long been visualized, and sometime will be undertaken. 


Industrial Savings Systems 


The members will appreciate the courtesy of Mr. 
Tinsley in supplying the splendid outline for an indus- 
trial savings system which appears on another page 
of this issue. 

We find that numerous plants have adopted plans 
of various kinds, ranging from that advocated by the 
Savings Department of the U. S. Treasury through 
what amounts to branch banking for savings banks 
to the sale of participation certificates: in municipal 
securities. From this wealth of experience some plan 
should be evolved which will promote a larger amount 
of personal thrift, varying with the types of employees 
and their particular needs. 

The Savings Bank Section invites every reader to 
assist in our work by advertising at once of corpora- 
tions which have any forms of thrift work in hand. 
The corporations are deeply interested in the perfect- 
ing of this important work, the merit of which was 
proved during the Liberty Loan campaign, and coop- 
eration between savings banking and industrial inter- 
ests is assured by joint effort of savings bankers and 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools 


recently listed the following corporations having such 
plans for their employees: 


Adler Brothers & Company, Rochester, N. Y.; American 
Swiss File & Tool Company, New York City; Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, New York N. Y.; Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J.; 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Cape Breton Electric Company, 
Sydney, Canada; Capital Traction Company, Washington, 
D. C.; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago, IIl.; Cel- 
luloid Company, Newark, N. J.: Charleston, Isle of Palms 
Traction Company, Charleston, S. C.; Chicago Northwestern 
Railway Company, Chicago, IIl.; Chicago Tribune, Chicago, 
Ill.; Columbus Railway & Light Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago, IIl.; Consumers’ 
Power Company, St. Paul, Minn.; Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston, Boston, Mass.; Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co. of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Everett Gas Company, 
Everett, Wash.; Filene’s Sons Company, Wm., Boston, Mass. ; 
First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, IIll.; Forbes Lith- 
ograph Company, Boston, Masss.; Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Gorham Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I.; 
Graniteville Manufacturing Company, Graniteville, S. C.; 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, New York City and Boston, Mass. ; 
Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Larkin Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Liberal Light, Ice & Power Company, Liberal, 
Kans.; Lowell Electric Light Corporation, Lowell, Mass.; 
Marengo Public Service Company, Marengo, IIl.; Metropol- 
itan Life Ins. Company, New York, N. Y.; Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mobile Electric 
Company, Mobile, Ala.; Muskogee Gas & Electric Company, 
Muskogee, Okla.; New York Edison Company, New York 
City; Northern Trust Company, Chicago, IIll.; Pennsylvania 
R. R. System, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pilgrim Steam Laundry, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Ponce R. R., Light & Power Company, Portland, Ore.; 
Postal Tel. Company, New York, N. Y.; Potomac Electric 
Power Company, Washington, D. C.; Ralston Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Red River Power Company, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, Ill.; Sprague, 
Warner & Company, Chicago, IIl.; Stetson Company, John B., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass.; Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. Louis, Mo.; United 
R. R. of San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal.; Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissdale, Pa.; Walkerville Light & 
Power Company, Walkerville, Ont.; John Wanamaker, New 
York City and Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington Railway & 
Electric Co.; Washington, D. C.; J. H. Williams & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. B. Wood Company, Florence, Hillville 
and Camden, N. J.; Woonsocket Electric Machine Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Connecticut’s Meeting 


The Savings Banks Association of Connecticut at 
the seventeenth annual meeting, December 6, at Hart- 
ford, had the following guests and speakers: Ernest 
K. Satterlee, president Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York City, on “The Savings Bank of Yesterday, To- 
day and Tomorrow;” S. Fred Strong, President Sav- 
ings Bank Section, A. B. A., treasurer Connecticut 
Savings Bank on “Matters Connected with the A. B. 
A.;” L. D. Woodworth, secretary Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, A. B. A., on “Tax Exemption of Securities ;” 
Milton W. Harrison, executive manager Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New York, on “The Mutual 
Savings Bank to the Front ;” Everett J. Sturges, bank 
commissioner state of Connecticut; Wm. Bassett, pres- 
ident Connecticut Bankers Association; John K. Biss- 
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land, deputy bank commissioner state of Connecticut ; 
Fred P. Holt, president Connecticut Association State 
Banks and Trust Companies; C. S. Boies, secretary 
Connecticut Association State Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, John M. Wadhams, Torrington; 
Vice-President, George H. Stoughton, Hartford; Vice- 
President, Samuel M. Hawley, Bridgeport ; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Charles F. Harwood, Stafford Springs; Secre- 
tary, William J. Lum, Wallingford; Treasurer, Harvey 
J. Brooks, Deep River. Executive Committee, Edwin 
S. Hunt, Waterbury ; J. Howard Bogardus, Stamford ; 
J. Albert Smith, Winsted; Frank Hempstead, Nor- 
wich; H. T. Hoyt, Danbury. 


The Christmas Clubs 


During the past year more than 3,000 banks have 
been conducting Christmas Clubs. They received ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 from 3,000,000 persons. 

The Christmas Club system was established about 
ten years ago and had developed until in 1916 there 
were approximately 3,500 banks using the plan. In 
1917 and 1918 this activity was largely absorbed for 
Government work, more than $700,000,000 being re- 
ported as sold on a similar plan. 


Report on Postal Savings 


The annual report of the Postmaster General on 
the operations of the postal savings system for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, states that there were 
then 6,439 postal savings depositories in operation, 
including 724 branch post offices and stations. The 
largest number of depositories was in February, 1913, 
when there were 12,825. The first were opened in 
June, 1911. 

“Deposits increased during the year from $148,- 
472,499 to $167,323,260, a gain of $18,851,761, or 12.70 
per cent. The number of depositors decreased from 
612,188 to 565,509, a loss of 46,679, or 7.62 per cent. 
The average principal per depositor increased from 
$242.53 to $295.88, a gain of $53.35, or 22 per cent. 

“The account of one depositor, with $10 at credit, 
is now recorded as unclaimed. 

“Postal savings funds were held at the close of the 
year by 5,211 banks, of which 3,239 were national 
banks, 1,161 state banks, including the territorial banks 
of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 271 savings banks, 
531 trust companies, and 9 private banks under state 
supervision. - 

“The Congress, in an act approved July 2, 1918, 
further amended the original postal savings law by 
increasing the amount that a depositor may have at 
credit from $1,000 to $2,500. 

“The board also purchased during the year $14,- 
000,000 Third Liberty Loan 4% per cent. bonds at a 
cost of $13,440,500, and $11,000,000 Fourth Liberty 
Loan 4%per cent. bonds at a cost of $10,524,800. 

“The system continues to be self-supporting. The 
profit in the fiscal year 1919 was $1,616,087.25, com- 
pared with $1,135,288.61 in 1918, a gain of $480,798.64, 
or 42.35 per cent.” 

The above item of profit is determined by deduct- 


ing from interest receipts, mostly from banks, amount- 
ing to 4,339,516.36, an interest allowance to depositors 
of $2,296,382.78 and additional allowances to post- 
masters amounting to $1,058.53 for erroneous pay- 
ments, uncollectable items, and losses from fire, bur- 
glary, etc. The only other deduction is for operation, 
which includes salaries at central office of $111,034.32 
and at depository post offices of $271,607.36 with other 
items for supplies, equipment, and traveling, bringing 
the total expense of operation to $405,987.80. 


Home Loan Banks 


Many building and loan associations are awake not 
only to the dangers of Federal legislation but also to 
the unsound basis from the economic viewpoint of 
the scheme advanced under the auspices of the U. S. 
Department of Labor to establish a system of ‘Federal 
Home Loan” banks, outlined in the so-called Calder- 
Nolan bill. 

A recent questionnaire to the New Jersey associa- 
tion indicated lack of interest as out of the 800 associa- 
tions of which 400 are in the State Association, only 
100 replied and of these about one-third were favor- 
able and two-thirds were opposed to the Federal bill. 
Mr. Hennessey made a strenuous effort to reverse the 
result of the questionnaire by a personal appeal at 
their recent annual meeting, but no action was taken 
as it seemed to be the general sentiment that the ques- 
tionnaire was accurate in its results, the sentiment 
being very strong that such associations should not 
attempt to extend more credits than result from the 
savings of the community which they serve, and that 
the plan for rediscounts could only be accompanied 
by the evils of paternalism and inflation. 


Federal Housing Bureau 


The Merchants’ Association of New York, which 
has already approved of the Loughlin bill to exempt 
mortgage interest from the Federal income tax and 
also the Calder-Nolan bill to establish ‘“Federal Home 
Loan” banks, has adopted a further report, as follows: 

“At a meeting of your special committee on housing, 
held September 30, 1919, H. R. 7014—a bill to create 
a bureau of housing and living conditions in the De- 
partment of Labor—was considered. 

“This bill appropriates $250,000 for the creation 
of a Bureau of Housing and Living Conditions in 
the Department of Labor. The functions of this bu- 
reau are to investigate housing and living conditions 
and to collect and make available all possible informa- 
tion in regard to the elimination of slums, improve- 
ment of living conditions, reduction of cost of con- 
struction of dwellings, and financing home-building 
operations. 

“In the opinion of the committee, the creation of 
such a bureau would perpetuate and make available 
a vast amount of valuable data compiled by the various 
housing agencies of the Government during the war. 
Furthermore, the activities of such a bureau would 
prove to be very beneficial, especially in presenting 
the serious aspects of the housing problem and methods 
of solution to Congress, Government officials and other 
persons interested in the matter.” 
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The practical value of such a bureau and the type 
of its personnel, will be inferred by some from the 
recent report of a Senate Committee which verified 
previous reports of inefficiency. 


Our Spendthrift Christmas 


“As a matter of record,” we note the general ver- 
dict that the recent holiday celebrations were marked 
by more extravagance than any like event in our na- 
tional history. 

Similar orgies are reported from England and 
France. 

The facts are well known to every banker. 
reasons are obvious. 

Will we now realize the effect of our gross and 
deliberate violations of the laws of economics, of taxa- 
tion ? 

Our heed should be serious, and active! 


The 


Building Construction 


Such a continued acceleration of building construc- 
tion is being reported as to tend at once (1) to stabil- 
ize real estate values, (2) to establish a more perma- 
nent and (3) to counteract the attempt to stampede 
the country into some form of public housing or subsidy 
(as by tax exemption). The following data on build- 
ing permits is from American Contractor, December 
13, 1919. 


Month 
January 
February .... 


Per cent. 
1918 value gain 
$27,291,218 *12 
21,680,314 48 
36,529,620 77 
44,516,828 91 
51,764,746 110 
47,793,182 182 
43,424,768 228 
43,819,383 267 
35,976,845 281 
28,417,115 447 
18,306,633 717 


1919 value 
$23,869,215 
32,058,628 
64,884,325 
84,914,008 
112,678,640 
134,726,715 
140,474,662 
160,947,233 
137,023,736 
155,516,860 
149,643,956 


No. cities 


September ... 
October 
November . 


* Loss 


“Only six cities show a less estimated valuation of 
November permits for this year than last year, but 63 
per cent. shows losses from October. 

“There are no special areas of gains or losses, the 
fluctuations being distributed throughout all the states. 
Virginia is an exception, all of its cities showing gains. 
In Ohio every city excepting one shows a loss. In 
some cities the recession is very marked, and in gen- 
eral the fluctuation is less in the most important cities, 
which in itself is a hopeful sign for further continu- 
ance of activity.” 

An examination of the contracts reported to the 
F. W. Dodge Company for the week ending December 
8, shows the following classification : 
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Projects 


. Business bldgs 253 

3. Hospital and institutions 

. Industrial bldgs 

. Military and naval bldgs 

. Public bldgs 

. Public works and public utilities. 

. Religious and memorial bldgs.... 

. Residential bldgs 

. Social and recreational bldgs..... 


Valuation 


645,000 
19,923,500 
1,000 
232,000 
9,336,255 
538,500 
18,345,650 
653,000 


$58,997,705 


Shades of Franklin 


In the upper left hand corner of the dining car 
menu on one of the leading trains operated between 
New York and Chicago by the United States Railroad 
Administration is a picture of Benjamin Franklin. 
Above the picture is the legend “Thrift is Power,” and 
immediately below it are the words “Save and Suc- 
ceed.” From the menu we quote a few prices: 


Ham with two fried eggs 

Fried oysters, chilli sauce 

Sliced peaches with cream 

Sliced orange 

Prunes with cream 

Rice pudding 

Coffee, 
Glass buttermilk 

Bacon, reduced portion, with one egg 
Two boiled eggs 

French fried potatoes 

Sirloin steak, for two 

Plain boiled potatoes 

Two poached eggs on toast 


Why was the picture of Benjamin Franklin, with 
the pretty little thrift motto, printed on this menu ?— 
Thrift Magazine. 


Valuation of Securities 


The Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco at 
a recent meeting discussed a letter from Hon. Charles 
F. Stern, State Superintendent of Banks, with refer- 
ence to writing off bond investment depreciation. Fol- 
lowing the meeting John S. Drum, president of the 
Savings Union Bank & Trust Company, and secretary 
of the Associated Savings Banks, forwarded the fol- 
lowing indorsement to the State Superintendent: 

“It was the unanimous opinion of the members 
present that the principle of bond amortization is 
sound and should be carried out.” 

Several of the larger banks of San Francisco are 
writing off their bond investment depreciation in one 
year instead of amortizing it over a period of five 
years as permitted by the state ruling, and others are 
writing off more rapidly than required. 
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National Bank Section 


Committees, 1919-1920 


The following list comprises the standing commit- 
tees of the National Bank Section for the year 1919- 
1920: 


SecreT ASSIGNMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
(Yet to be appointed.) 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Waldo Newcomer, Chairman, care of National Exchange 
Bank, Baltimore, Md 

George A. Kennedy, vice-president First National Bank, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

J. A. Pondrom, vice-president South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston, Texas. 


State LEGISLATION 


Thomas R. Preston, Chairman, care of Hamilton National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. F. Dawson, president First Nationat Bank, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

R. D. Sneath, president Commercial National Bank, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


Forms 


N. P. Gatling, Chairman, care of Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 

Harry J. Haas, vice-president First National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

a Evans, Jr., cashier Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, 


ACCEPTANCES 


Oliver J. Sands, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Alfred L. Aiken, president National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

James Ringold, vice-president United States National Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 


Chairman, care of American National 


State TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


J. Elwood Cox, Chairman, president Commercial National 
Bank, High Point, N. C. 

Waldo Newcomer, president National Exchange Bank, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas R. Preston, president Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Trust DEPARTMENTS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


John G. Lonsdale, Chairman, care of National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 

Theodore Wold, vice-president Northwestern 
Bank, Minneapolis, "Minn. 

Alfred L. Aiken, president National Shawmut Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


National 


MEMBERSHIP 


James Ringold, Chairman, care of United States National 
Bank, Denver, Colo. 

John G. Lonsdale, president National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Pondrom, vice-president South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston, Texas. 

W. D. Vincent, vice-president Old National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Percy Johnston, 
New York City. 


vice-president Chemical National Bank, 


What Can We Do for You in Washington? 


The National Bank Section has a service office in the City of Washington. 


At one time or another every national bank has correspondence and transactions 


with the United States Treasurer and the Comptroller of the Currency. 


In many in- 


stances if members will write to the Secretary at 1 Southern Building, he will obtain the 
desired information more quickly than will result from a letter directed to a department 


chief. 


Bankers often address their senators and representatives with requests for copies of 


Congressional bills or laws. 
tions of the Washington office. 


The satisfaction of such requirements is one of the func- 


Whenever a member of the American Bankers Association visits Washington he is 


cordially invited to make his headquarters at, and have his mail sent in care of, the 
office of this Section in the Southern Building, which is located im the financial quarter 
only one block from the United States Treasury. 


The spirit of service is the main-spring of the Association and Section organization, 
and no effort will be spared in the execution of commissions and the performance of 
errands. 


To each member: WHAT can we do for you in Washington? 


—— 
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National Thrift Week 


There is interest in every crack and cranny of the 
United States in National Thrift Week, January 17-24. 
Increase of production and the laying by of a portion 
of the proceeds thereof spell recovery from the waste 
of the World War. Too much emphasis cannot be 
impressed on this movement for the inculcation and 
practice of thrift by the people of this country. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association originated the plan 
of a week set apart for special attention to be paid to 
thrift and the American Bankers Association at its 
convention in St. Louis gave the proposition its ap- 
proval. 

National bankers have peculiar concern in the titles 
of two of the days of National Thrift Week—National 
Thrift or Bank Day, Saturday, January 17, and Make 
a Will Day, Wednesday, January 21. National banks 
as a rule conduct thrift or savings departments and 
they consistently can advocate a program that directs 
attention to the aid they render the public in conserving 
and increasing surplus funds. Also a national bank 
which has obtained from the Federal Reserve Board 
authority to act in trust and fiduciary capacities has 
good reason to enforce the wisdom of making wills 
with the bank named as executor. This is service to 
the public and it is good sense. 

Sir Harry Lauder in his latest book, “Between 
You and Me,” says: “I’m a grand hand for saving. I 
believe in it. I'll preach thrift, and I’m no ashamed 
to say I have practiced it. I like to see it, for I ken, 
ye’ll mind, what it means to be puir and no to ken 
where the next day’s needs are to be met. * * * 
It’s never richt for a man or a country tae live frae 
hand to mouth, save it be necessary. * * * The 
amusement that comes frae spendin’ siller recklessly 
dinna last; what does endure is the comfort o’ kennin’ 
weel that, come what may, weal or woe, ye’ll be ready. 
Siller in the bank is just a symbol o’ a man’s ain char- 
acter; it’s one o’ many ways ither men have o’ judg- 
in’ him and: learnin’ what sort he is.” 

Every week should be a National Thrift Week, 
and perhaps if the present enterprise is successful the 
people of this great republic will change from a profli- 
gate to a saving nation. The national banks can aid 
powerfully to bring about that much-to-be-desired 
condition. 


Member Bank Deposits in 
Foreign Banks 


The Federal Reserve Act, at time of its passage, 
in placing a restriction upon deposits of member banks 
with non-member banks provided in section nineteen 


that “* * * no member bank shall keep on deposit 
with any non-member bank a sum in excess of 10 per 
centum of its own paid-up capital and surplus.” An 
amendment dated June 21, 1917, with but little change 
of verbiage, altered very materially the law governing 
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placement of deposits of member banks, and the effect 
of the amendment has in so many instances escaped 
the attention of bankers that the following statement 
recently was issued by the Federal Reserve Board: 

“Tn response to several inquiries the Federal Reserve 
Board has had occasion to rule that that part of section 
nineteen of the Federal Reserve Act as amended by 
the act of June 21, 1917, which provides that ‘no mem- 
ber bank shall keep on deposit with any state bank or 
trust company which is not a member bank a sum in 
excess of 10 per cent. of its own paid-up capital and 
surplus,’ does not prohibit a member bank from keeping 
on deposit with any foreign bank a sum in excess of 
10 per cent. of the member bank’s paid-up capital and 
surplus. 

“Section nineteen was amended as above indfcated 
with the express purpose of permitting member banks 
to carry such balances in foreign banks.” 


Millions of Depositors and No Losers 


From a statement recently issued by John Skelton 
Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, it is learned 
that one out of every six of the total population of the 
United States on an average kept an account in a 
national bank as shown by the official returns of June 
30, 1919. During the whole of the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1919, not one of the depositors of national 
banks lost a dollar from bank failure. 

The huge growth in wealth of the American people 
and the increased dissemination of this wealth among 
the masses are vividly indicated. On June 30, 1919, 
the total number of individual deposit accounts in our 
nearly 8,000 national banks was 18,240,300; this com- 
pares with a total of 7,690,468 individual accounts on 
June 30, 1910, the increase in the number of depositors 
being 10,549, 832, or 137 per cent. in nine years. 

In the same period the total deposits (individual 
and bank), have grown from $7,257,037,747 on June 
30, 1910, to $15,924,865,000 on June 30, 1919, an in- 
crease of 119 per cent. The average balance to the 
credit of each individual depositor (not including bal- 
ances of banks) on June 30, 1919, was $651.92, which 
compares with an average deposit of $689.47 on June 
30, 1910. This suggests that the vast increase in 
deposits comes from a wider dissemination of wealth 
and credit and not from an increase in the average 
balances of the same depositors. 

Pennsylvania leads all the other states with 2,398,- 
206 national bank deposit accounts; New York comes 
second with 1,495,220; the next in order are Illinois 
with 1,059,691 and Ohio with 1,037,959. 

Of the total number of national bank accounts in 
the country 10,079,188 were demand deposit accounts 
on which no interest was allowed, and 246,072 were 
time accounts on which interest was not allowed. 
There were also 1,149,861 demand accounts on which 
interest was allowed, and 6,765,179 time deposit ac- 
counts bearing interest. 
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State Bank Section 


Blue Sky Legislation 


EVERAL months ago the State Bank Section 
S submitted to its members a questionnaire regard- 

ing ways and means of preventing the sale of 

worthless stocks and bonds to innocent investors. 
Incident to such campaign, and perhaps partially on 
account of it, efforts have been made to educate the 
public in the subject of investments. Suggestions have 
been made regarding Blue Sky laws, but difficulties 
are encountered in constructing legislation that does 
justice to all and injustice to none. Governor Smith 
of the State of New York recently appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the subject and majority and 
minority reports have been submitted. 

“What is needed,” the commission says, is a “flex- 
ible, virile, fraud-hunting state machinery, driven not 
by statute but by human intelligence and human activ- 
ity.” 

In summarizing its problems and their solutions 
the majority of the commission says: 

“The evils which have been suggested to us arise 
out of transactions which are readily divisible into two 
classes, viz. : 

“(1) The initial issuance of securities to the public 
in this or some other state which are either worthless 
or have so little value that those purchasing them at 
the prices for which they are offered immediately sus- 
tain a severe loss. 

“(2) The negotiating and sale by swindlers of 
worthless securities to individuals. 

“A great variety of possible legislation has been 
suggested to your committee to meet these complaints. 
These forms of legislation readily group themselves 
into three classes: 

“(1) The normal and usual method of dealing with 
fraud of any kind is by conferring jurisdiction upon 
state officials to supervise commercial transactions and 
to investigate frauds and by a thorough revision of our 
penal laws. 

“(2) The next form of legislation relates specific- 
ally to the issuance of securities; and for this, two 
separate remedies have presented themselves for con- 
sideration : 

“(a) A system of registering or licensing all se- 
curities to be offered to the public, by requiring those 
offering the securities to file with some public official 
specific information as a condition precedent to per- 
mitting any one to deal in such securities in this state ; 

“(b) A system of verified statistical detail, by re- 
quiring those offering the securities to file with some 
public official elaborate statistical detail as a condition 
precedent to the offer of the security to the public, 
and imposing on the persons verifying the statement 
both a civil and criminal liability to the public. 

“(3) The last form of proposed legislation relates 
to the direct negotiation of securities by crooked ven- 
ders to individuals and suggests as a remedy that each 
and every person who deals in securities shall first be 
licensed by some state official.” 


The minority report recommends that the banking 
department should have the jurisdiction over com- 
mercial transactions and that the Attorney-General 
should have similar jurisdiction. It urges that these 
departments also should investigate any transaction of 
which complaint is made. 

It recommends that the Legislature should provide 
that the Attorney-General engage special deputies 
whose sole business should be to familiarize themselves 
with commercial transactions and to investigate all 
dealings in securities. 

The majority is also “strongly of the opinion that 
the Penal Code should be fortified in every possible 
way, and it urges the Governor to appoint imme- 
diately a commission of lawyers, on which the various 
District Attorneys are represented, to revise the state 
laws. On these two recommendations the majority 
says: 

“The question is not the narrow question of whether 
the state should restrict a single business familiarly 
known as that of ‘investment brokers’ in order to 
afford a certain amount of protection to those who 
are engaged in purchasing securities. The question is 
much broader than that. It involves the question of 
how far the Empire State should encourage or dis- 
courage enterprise during this grave period of re- 
construction. 

“No formula of words, no mathematical computa- 
tions dependent on automatic operation can make an 
efficient trap to catch the crooked dealer. What is 
needed is a flexible, virile, fraud-hunting state ma- 
chinery driven not by statute but by human intelligence 
and human activity.” 

The minority report recommends the adoption by 
the Legislature of a statute which will contain two of 
the familiar features of a “blue sky law.” 

First, a system of verified statistical detail, by re- 
quiring those offering securities to file with some pub- 
lic officer statistical details as a condition precedent to 
the offer to the public, and imposing on the persons 
verifying the statements both civil and criminal liability. 
Second, the licensing of every person who deals in 
securities. 

“Tt is impossible by legislation to abolish ignorance 
or eliminate cupidity. No matter what statutory bars 
may be erected, men will continue to lose their money 
not only by unwise investments but by extravagant 
speculation. The ingenuity of the crook can never be 
wholly circumvented by statute.” 

Eight members of the commission headed by John 
J. Pulleyn, president of the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, signed the majority report, while four, 
headed by A. Barton Hepburn, signed the minority 
report. 

In addition to Mr. Pulleyn, Charles H. Sabin, 
William H. Porter of J. P. Morgan & Co.; John God- 
frey Saxe, William H. Remick of Remick, Hodges & 
Co.; Alfred J. Johnson, formerly City Chamberlain ; 
Mortimer L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Edwin 
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C. Vogel of Arthur Lipper & Co., signed the majority 
report. 

The minority report bears the signatures of George 
¥, McLaughlin, Laurence McGuire and James J. 
Hooey, in addition to that of Mr. Hepburn. Mr. Hep- 
burn was chosen chairman of the commission by Gov- 
ernor Smith. 


State Vice-Presidents 


The state vice-presidents of the State Bank Section 
will be charged with additional responsibilities during 
the coming year. In accordance with an amendment 
to the Constitution of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation adopted at the St. Louis Convention, they are 
all made members of the Legislative Committee of 
the Association. They also constitute the Section 
Membership Committee and will be called upon for 
such further service as the section officials and Execu- 
tive Committee may determine. A list of the state 
vice-presidents of the State Bank Section follows: 


ALABAMA—C, E. Thomas, president Autauga Banking & Trust 
Co., Prattville. 

Arizona—A. T. Esgate, Valley Bank, 
Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—T. A. Monroe, cashier Peoples Bank, Magnolia. 
Cairorn1iA—Will E. Morris, cashier Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Stockton. 
Cotorapo—W. F. Boyd, Bank, 

Sauguache. 
Connecticut—Frank B. Frisbie, president Mechanics Bank, 
New Haven. 
DreLAWARE—E. V. Baker, cashier Selbyville Bank, Selbyville. 
District of CotumBIA—E. E. Herrell, cashier Merchants Bank, 
Washington. 
Fioripa—Dr. D. A. McKinnon, president Citizens State Bank, 
Marianna. 
GeorciA—William Murphy, vice-president Citizens & South- 
ern Bank, Savannah. 
——— C. Painter, cashier State Bank of Middleton, Mid- 
eton. 
Ittrnors—C. C. Wolaver. cashier Dundee State Bank, Dundee. 
InprANA—John R. Millikan, assistant cashier Citizens State 
ank, New Castle. 
Iowa—H. M. Carpenter, president Monticello State Bank, 
Monticello. 
Kansas—J. D. Zimmerman, 
Sterling. 
KentuckY—John Altsheler, president Farmers Deposit Bank, 
Horse Cave. 
Loutstana—R. H. Miller, cashier Bank of Minden, Minden. 
Martne—Geo. A. Safford, treasurer Hallowell Trust & Bank- 
ing Co., Hallowell. 
Maryitanp—A. H. Halloway, cashier Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Salisbury. 
B. Carney, 
tution for Savings, Lowell. 
MicH1cAN—Gilbert L. Taylor, cashier Citizens Savings Bank, 
Owosso. 
Minnesotra—F. A. Gross, president North American Bank, 
Minneapolis. 
MississippPI—W. T. Winston, 
Bank, Cleveland. 
Missourr—Dale S. Flowers, 
Albany. 
es: M. Harris, cashier Park City State Bank, Park 
ity. 
NeprasKA—W. H. McDonald, vice-president and _ cashier 
McDonald State Bank, North Platte. 
NevapAa—John Henderson, president Henderson Banking 
Company, Elko 
NEw W. Fowler, 
Trust Co., Suncook. 


assistant cashier 


cashier Saguache County 


cashier Farmers State Bank, 


treasurer Lowell Insti- 


president Cotton Exchange 


cashier Gentry County Bank, 


Treasurer Suncook 
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New Jersey—A. C. Stephany, second vice-president Egg Har- 
bor Commercial Bank, Egg Harbor. 

New Mexico—Fred Mielenz, president Dexter State Bank, 
Dexter. 

New York—F. E. Johnson, cashier Bank of Cattaraugus, Cat- 
taraugus. 

NortH Carotina—H. D. Bateman, cashier Branch Banking 
& Trust Co., Wilson. 

Nortu Daxota—George H. Russ, Jr., vice-president Bismarck 
Bank, Bismarck. 

Outo—S. J. Brister, cashier State Savings Bank Company, 
Dover. 

OxtaHoma—P. W. Samuel, 
Vinita. 

Orecon—J. W. Siemens, 
Bank, Klamath Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA—E. S. Gardner, president Middle City Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

Ruope Istanp—William C. Angell, cashier Westminster Bank, 
Providence. 

South Carotina—H. A. Calhoun, president Home Bank, 
Barnwell. 

South Daxota—H. E. Edmunds, 
Bank, Yankton. 

TENNESSEE—J. M. Clark, cashier Bank of Blount County, 
Maryville. 

TexaS—Tom Rodgers, president Denison Bank & Trust Co., 
Denison. 

UtraH—A. P. Bigelow, cashier Ogden State Bank, Ogden. 

VeERMONT—C. S. Webster, treasurer Barton Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., Barton. 

Vircinta—W. B. West, president Citizens & Marine Bank, 
Newport News. 

Wasuincton—O. A. Fiechter, president Yakima Valley Bank, 
Yakima. 

West Vircinta—Charles R. Lowe, cashier Bank of McMechen, 
McMechen. 

Wisconstn—Lewis Larson, president Island City State Bank, 
Cumberland. 


president First State Bank, 


president First State & Savings 


cashier American State 


Wyominc—W. F. Leslie, cashier Peoples Bank, Moorcroft. 


Good Words for Moehlenpah 


At the recent convention of the State Bank Section 
in St. Louis, Messrs. J. W. Butler and E. D. Huxford 
were appointed a committee to draft suitable resolu- 
tions in reference to the appointment of Henry A. 
Moehlenpah as a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The committee formulated the following, 
which have been approved by the Section Executive 
Committee : 


Whereas, Henry A. Moehlenpah of Clinton, Wisconsin, 
having been elected a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
at Washington, and having resigned from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association of which he has been a member since the organi- 
zation of the section, and 

Whereas, During the organization of this Section, and in 
the early years of its existence, vital questions have been con- 
sidered affecting not only the Section, but the American 
Bankers Association and the general welfare of the country 
at large, including war-time activities of the banks, the Fed- 
eral reserve and Federal land bank systems, and the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interests of America, and in the 
consideration of these and other minor questions the Sec- 
tion has always received the benefit of the experience and 
judgment of Mr. Moehlenpah, and 

Whereas, The advancement of human interests always 
requires a sacrifice, and the State Bank Section and the 
Executive Committee having had the privilege of an intimate 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Moehlenpah since the organi- 
zation of the Section, and the benefit of his wise counsel and 
advice in the administration of its affairs, and in recognition 
of loyal, sincere, and unselfish support of every movement 
for the elevation of the banking profession and especially the 
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protection of the country banks of America and in particular 
the small state banks; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the State Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association in convention assembled accept with 
regret as a sacrifice on its part, the resignation of Mr. Moeh- 
lenpah, knowing well that in accepting the higher office Mr. 
Moehlenpah is making a greater personal sacrifice which is 
a tribute to his unselfish disposition and characteristic of his 
connection with, and interests in, the State Bank Section; 
it further 

ESOLVED, That the State Bank Section tenders to 

Mee Moehlenpah the best wishes of every member for his 
success in his new and broader field and that a copy of these 
resolutions, suitably engrossed, be presented to him as an 
expression of our esteem and appreciation for his services 
to the section and the banking fraternity. 


Dormant Deposit Accounts 


The subject of dormant deposit accounts has re- 
ceived the attention of legislators from time to time 
in various states.of the American Union, but seems 
to be not solely an American idea. The Scottish Bank- 
ers Magazine says: 


From time to time proposals are brought before the House 
of Commons by individuals with visions of a Monte Cristo 
Treasure Trove, asking that banks should be under the neces- 
sity of making periodic returns of unclaimed balances. As 
every banker knows, the unclaimed deposit is largely exag- 
gerated by lay critics, and that being so, there is of course 
no objection to any publicity that the state may desire. 
We venture to predict that the poverty of the yield will be 
rather surprising. The Bill which has passed its second 
reading has been referred to a select committee, who will 
take evidence and report to the House at a later stage. As 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, the Bill would require con- 
siderable amendment. No one but the veriest amateur would 
venture to suggest six years as in any way constituting a 
dormant balance as regards a deposit, or warranting the 
conclusion that a family plate chest had been abandoned. 
Again, where is there a public trustee either in Scotland or 
Ireland who could undertake the custody of sums and se- 
curities to meet the provisions of the Bill? We venture a 
much more practical suggestion than the limited one now 
under review. Why does some enterprising Parliamentarian 
seeking the limelight not bring in a Bill to trace missing 
debtors? Lapsed overdrafts are much more common in the 
experience of most bankers than stale deposits and worm- 
eaten boxes. 


Philip C. Berg 


Ohio’s superintendent of banks and banking, Philip 
C. Berg, has resigned his position to accept the vice- 
presidency of The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland. Ohio banks have enjoyed unprecedented 
prosperity during the period of Superintendent Berg’s 
administration. He has been at the head of the depart- 
ment of banks and banking for nearly three years, 
and his term does not expire until 1921. When he 
assumed the superintendency, the total resources of 
the state banks were $900,000,000. Now they exceed 
$1,200,000,000, marking a new level in the history of 
state banking. 

During the trying days of the war, when banks 
were subjected to the severest tests of all their expe- 
rience, exercising the discretionary authority lodged in 
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his office, Superintendent Berg construed the super- 
visory law so as to give it elasticity needed to enable 
the banks to place every possible assistance at the 
disposal of the government in its money-raising cam- 
paigns. Restrictions which prevailed in normal times 
were modified and as a result the banks were able to 
accomplish much more for the promotion of the Liberty 
Loan and War Savings campaigns. The record of 
the banks during the war period is one to which they 
may at all times refer with pardonable pride. They 
came through this period bigger and stronger than 
ever. 

Numerous banking reforms have been brought 
about in Ohio during the incumbency of the retiring 
superintendent. The most notable achievement was 
the enactment by the general assembly of the new so- 
called Graham Banking Act, which has given the state 
a banking code which embodies the best provisions 
of the various banking laws of the country. Under 
this new law, legitimate banking only may be carried 
on. It makes banking more secure both for the bank- 
ing fraternity and the public. 


Ira R. Pontius 


The affairs of the Ohio State Banking Department 
are now being administered by Ira R. Pontius, well- 
known banker from Upper Sandusky, made superin- 
tendent by appointment of Governor James M. Cox, 
as successor to Philip C. Berg. Mr. Pontius has been 
active in financial circles, and his appointment, which 
comes to him unsolicited, is generally satisfactory to 
the banking fraternity. Mr. Pontius is secretary-treas- 
urer of Group 6, of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
composed of counties which contain some of the lead- 
ing banking institutions in the state. For years he 
has been cashier and a director of the Citizens Savings 
Bank of Upper Sandusky. He is one of the founders 
of this bank and also of two other banks, namely, the 
Sycamore State Bank of Sycamore and the State Bank 
of Bowling Green. 

Upon taking office Mr. Pontius said it would be 
his aim to discharge the duties in a manner commen- 
surate with the importance and dignity of the Depart- 
ment. He will welcome the assistance of the banking 
fraternity in aid of his administration, and there is 
every assurance that this help will be given him. The 
new banking code, which became effective last July, 
imposes additional responsibilities upon the superin- 
tendent. 


George H. Messenger 


The resignation of George H. Messenger, Super- 
intendent of Banking of the State of Iowa, is an- 


nounced, to become effective March 1. Mr. Messen- 
ger’s administration has been satisfactory both to the 
citizens of Iowa and the institutions under his juris- 
diction. His future plans have not been divulged. 


State Secretaries Section 


New York’s Farmer- Banker Movement 


The New York State Bankers Association is dis- 
tributing an article entitled: “How to Borrow Money” 
reprinted from the October 11, 1919, issue of The 
Country Gentleman. This paper is publishing a series 
of farmer-banker articles telling how banks can co- 
operate with farmers in establishing general prosperity 
and how farmers should consult bankers before invest- 


ing. 
Southern States Conference 


The Southern Secretaries’ Conference was held De- 
cember 3 at Jacksonville, Florida. Eleven states are 
allotted to the Southern Conference and seven were 
represented, namely—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. In addition 
to the Secretaries from these states, the association 
presidents from Florida and Virginia and two ex- 
Secretaries attended. 

The program dealt with commonplace problems and 
discussions were all informal, set speeches being barred. 
The principal topics covered were: State Conventions 
and Convention Speakers and Subjects; Membership; 
Banking Laws; Association Publications; Legal De- 
partment; A. I. B. Correspondence Course; Protective 
Work; Office Management, etc. The address of wel- 
come was made by President E. W. Lane of the At- 
lantic National Bank, Jacksonville. 


The reorganization of the American Bankers As- 
sociation came in for discussion and the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


“That the organization of Sections as now conducted in 
the American Bankers Association are not conducive to 


proper results, and that a more centralized control of the 
several Sections be suggested as a means of increasing the 
influence of this great organization and forestall present ten- 
dencies toward inefficiency and diverging efforts. 

“That this conference strongly oppose the _ inclination, 
seemingly in the minds of some A. B. A. officials, to divest 
the State Associations of much of their power, ultimately ab- 
sorbing said Associations, and further that this conference 
recommends that the Committee of Seven be discharged with- 
out further report. 

“That democracy should replace a tendency toward ‘ring 
rule’ in official circles of the A. B. A. and that the Southern 
Secretaries’ Conference pledge its whole-hearted support to 
the platform of the present administration of the American 
Bankers Association in its endeavor to make more thoroughly 
useful and effective the work of this great organization during 
the coming year.” 


Secretary Hayes McFadden, of Georgia, was elect- 
ed President, and Secretary W. A. Philpott, Jr., of 
Texas, was elected Secretary for the ensuing year. 
Nashville, Tennessee, was chosen as the meeting place 
for the 1920 conference, which will occur on the first 
Wednesday in December. 


Indiana’s Plan to Combat Yegg 


Secretary Smith has sent out a confidential circular 
to member banks asking that each select a compe- 
tent man with the necessary nerve to act, to serve as 
a guard for the next thirty or sixty days. The idea is 
to have the guard secrete himself inside of some nearby 
building where he will have a view of the bank, remain- 
ing on duty from midnight until about 4 A. M., and 
if any yeggs appear, to permit them to enter the bank 
and then disable the automobile which is provided for 
the get-away in order to prevent escape. It is thought 
that this plan, if consistently carried out, will result in 
a general round-up of the yeggs in Indiana. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 25, 1919 


Baker, Henry M., president Home Bank and Trust Co., 
Darien, Conn. 

Baker, J. Thompson, president Wildwood Title & Trust 
Co., Wildwood, N. J. 

Barnhart, Willard, vice-president Michigan Trust Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Beverly, D. F., cashier Rockford Bank, Rockford, 
Mich. 

Black, E. L., president Centennial National Bank, Vir- 
ginia, 

Brelsford, W. D., cashier Quaker City National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, James E., president Geneva Savings Bank, Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 

Brown, W. J., vice-president First National Bank, 
Sparta, 


Caldwell, J. C., president Farmers National Bank, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Clay, Allen M., secretary Bank of California, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Clyde, T. Edward, ‘president First National Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Cole, E. L., vice-president State Savings Bank, Scott- 
ville, Mich. 

Dupree, C. C., president The Merchants & Planters 
National Bank, Mt. Vernon, Tex. 

Fitton, S. D., president First National Bank, Hamil- 
ton, O 

Frick, Henry C., director Mellon National Bank, Union 
Savings Bank, Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Continued on page 398) 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM NOVEMBER 26 TO DECEMBER 25, 1919 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. 


The General Sec- 


retary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Colorado 


City Bank & Trust Co. succeeded by 


New York 


The City Bank. 


Florida 


Citizens Bank succeeded by Bank of 


Osceola County. 


American National Bank consolidated 


with Citizens Bank and Trust Com- 


as American Bank & 


rust C 
Illinois Chillicothe 


Indiana Rising Sun 


Truitt, ‘eubions & Co. changed to 
Truitt-Matthews Banking Co. 


Rising Sun~Deposit Bank changed to 


North Carolina.. 


Rising Sun State Bank. 


Richland 


First National Bank succeeded by First 


Savings Bank. 


Burrill 


National 


Bank changed to Pennsylvania 


Liberty National Bank. 


York Village... .. York Count 


by York 


Michigan 


Bank. 


Mississippi 
and Trust 
Montana 


National Bank succeeded 
ounty Trust Company. 


.Commonwealth Savings Bank & Fed- 
eral State Bank 
Commonwealth - Federal 


Citizens to Citizens Bank 


Blair & Co., Bankers, 
Blair & Co. State Bank. 


consolidated as 
Savings 
West Virginia... 


succeeded by 


Ridgefield Park. . First National Bank changed to Ridge- 
field Park Trust Co. 


Brooklyn. 

New York 

Rochester 
. Lexington 


South Carolina..Charleston....... 


Tennessee........ Nashville....... 


.Huntington..... 


......National City Bank succeeded by 
Irving Trust Co., Brooklyn Branch. 


Bank of Europe changed to Republic 
Bank of New York. 

Fidelity Trust Co. merged with Roch- 
ester Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 

First National Bank _ succeeded by 
Lexington Bank & Trust Co. 

.First Savings & Banking Company 
nae with Dayton Savings & Trust 
0. 

Commercial National Bank succeeded 
by Steubenville Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Commercial Branch. 

Broad Street Bank changing to Broad 
Street National Bank. 

.Dime Savings Bank changed to Dime 
Bank and Trust Co 

.Cumberland Valley National Bank 
merging with American National 
Bank. 

.Day & Night Bank consolidated with 
Huntington National Bank. 


retired from business. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Phoenix, 
succeeded by same at Trail, 


New and Regained Members from November 25 to December 25, 1919, Inclusive 


Alabama 


First National Bank, Fort Payne 61-478. 

os New Brockton, New Brockton 

Bank of Eufaula, Eufaula (Regained). 

Sweet Water State Bank, Sweet Water 
(Regained). 


Arizona 
Bank of Commerce, Douglas 91-29 


California 


Glendale Glendale 90-794. 

Los Angeles rust Savings Bank, 
Huntington Park 90% 903. 

First National Bank, Willits 90-823. 

Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 

Inyo County Bank, 
gained). 

The Oakland Bank of Savings, East Oak- 
land Branch, Oakland 90-1. 


Independence (Re- 


Colorado 
Bank of Maybell, Maybell 82-401. 


Connecticut 


North End Bank & Trust Co., 
ort 51-42. 

Bridgeport Morris Plan Bank, Bridge- 
port. 


Bridge- 


Georgia 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lens 64-529. 
Citizens Bank, Moultrie (Regained). 
Hibernia Bank of Savannah, Broughton 
St. Branch, Savannah 38-9. 
J. B. Swords Bank, Swords 64-949. 


Idaho 
Parma National Bank, Parma 92-265. 


Illinois 


Montgomery County Loan & Trust Co., 
Hillsboro (Regained). 

Bank of Piasa, Piasa 70-1816. 
Commercial Bank, Waterloo (Regained). 


Indiana 
Lincoln Trust Co., South Branch, 
Wayne (Regained). 
Hobart Bank, Hobart (Regained). 


Fort 


Iowa 
Farmers State Bank, Ackley (Regained). 
as: alae & Savings Bank, Boone 72- 


First National Bank, Bode (Regained). 
Iowa Savings Bank, Estherville 72-263. 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, 
Haskins 72-1368. 
Hubbard (Re- 


Hubbard State Bank, 

gained). 

F. W. Swearingen Bank, Killduff (Re- 
gained). 

First Savings Bank, Richland (Re- 
gained). 

a Savings Bank, McCallsburg, 72- 
19 


Kansas 


Osawatomie 
(Regained). 


State Bank, Osawatomie 


Louisiana 


Citizens (Re- 
gained). 

Canal- Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
New Orleans (Regained). 

Canal-Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
Commercial Office, New Orleans (Re- 
gained). 

Exchange National Bank, 
84-9. 


National Bank, Monroe 


Shreveport 


Maine 


First National Bank, Fort Kent 52-241. 
York County Trust Co., Kittery 52-244. 


Massachusetts 


Fidelity Trust Co., (Re- 
gained). 

Savings Bank, Bridgewater 
53- 

Lawrence Morris Plan Co., Lawrence. 

Lynn State Bank, Lynn 53-90. 


Boston 5-152 


Massachusetts—Continued 
Stoneham Trust Co., 


gained). 
First National Bank, Warren 53-627. 


Michigan 


Commonwealth Federal Savings Bank, 
Detroit 9-62 (Regained). 


Minnesota 


Security State Bank, Alden 75-505. 

Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Breck- 
enridge 75-1484. 

First State Bank, New Market 75-872. 

Farmers State Bank, Hope (Regained). 

Farmers State Bank, Steen 75-1277. 


Mississippi 


Citizens State Bank, Moorhead 85-491. 

Mound Bayou State Bank, Mound Bayou 
(Regained). 

Bank of Oxford, Oxford 85-180. 


Missouri 


Farmers Bank, Callao (Regained). 

Bank of Forest City, Forest City (Re- 
gained). 

~~ of Greene County, Springfield 80- 


Stoneham (Re- 


Bank of Houston, Houston (Regained). 
Continental National Bank, Kansas City 
(Regained). (R 

e- 


Newtown State Bank, Newtown 
Cann County Trust Co., Stanberry 80- 
51. 


gained). 


Montana 
ay ald Bank & Trust Co., Bozeman, 93- 
6 


Security State Bank, Roy 93-432. 


Nebraska 


Citizens State Bank, Holdrege 
gained). 


Omaha Trust Co., Omaha 27-65. 


New Hampshire 


Rochester Trust Co., 
gained) 


Rochester 
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New Jersey 


American Trust Co., 
gained). 

Howard Savings Institution, 
(Regained). 


New Mexico 
First National Bank, Columbus 95-156. 


New York 


Baldwin National Bank. Baldwin 50-1006. 
a Bank of Buffalo, Broadway Office, 
alo (Regained). 

Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
Office, Buffalo 10-12. 

Irving Trust Co., Brooklyn Branch, 
Brooklyn (Regained). 

Lincoln Savings Bank, (Re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Griffin Corners, 
Fleischmanns (Regained). 

First National Bank, Gouverneur 50-470. 

William Salomon & Co., New York (Re- 
gained). 

Stapleton National Bank, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. (Regained). 

Waddington Bank, Waddington 50-1004. 


North Carolina 

Richland Farmers Bank, Aurora 
gained). 

Watauga 
gained). 

Maysville Banking & Trust Co., 
ville (Regained). 

Bank of Oak City, Oak City (Regained). 

Pamlico Savings & Trust Co., Tarboro 
(Regained). 

Bank of Wagram, Wagram (Regained). 


North Dakota 


Security State 
gained) 


Ohio 

Union Savings Bank & Trust Co. (Secu- 
rity Branch), Cincinnati (Regained). 

Home Savings Bank Co., Cincinnati (Re- 
ained). 

Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., Su- 
perior Ave. and KE. 120th St. Branch. 
Cleveland (Regained). 

Deposit Banking Co., (Re- 

(Re- 


ained). 
National Bank, 


Citizens 
gained). 
Twin Valley Bank, West Alexandria (Re- 
gained). 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Xenia (Re- 
gained). 
Oklahoma 
Farmers State Bank, Alva 86-130. 
State Bank, Bennington 8&86- 


First National Bank, Eldorado 86-405. 
Oklahoma State Bank, Enid (Regained). 


Morristown (Re- 


Newark 


Genesee St. 


Brooklyn 


(Re- 
(Re- 
Mays- 


County Bank, Boone 


Bank, Benedict (Re- 


Delaware 


Urbana 


Haag, Dr. D. E., president The Liberty State Savings 


Bank, Liberty Center, O. 


Higginson, Henry Lee, president Lee, Higginson & 


Co., Boston, Mass. 


Jones, D. H. E., director Seaboard National Bank, New 


York, N. Y. 


Knox, William J., president Bank of Baton Rouge, La. 
vice-president Commonwealth 


McKoy, James W., 
Bank, Black Mountain, N. C. 


Norwood, Joseph, vice-president Exchange National 


Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 


Orr, George, vice-president Bank of Galt, Galt, Cal. 
Pinney, Edward, cashier Exchange Bank, Cass City, 


Mich. 


Pohland, H. F., president Citizens Bank, Ashland Ore. 
Rand, G. T., chairman of board Marine Trust Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma—Continued 


First State Bank, Inola 86-1008. 

Marietta National Bank, Marietta (Re- 
gained). 

Liberty National Bank, Oklahoma City 
(Regained). 

First National Bank, Olustee 86-432. 

Citizens Trust Co., Pawhuska (Regained). 

First National Bank, Seiling (Regained). 

First National Bank, Wellston 86-530. 


Oregon 


First State Bank, Gresham 96-129. 
Broadway Bank, Portland 24-70. 


Pennsylvania 
Colonial Trust Co., Farrell Regine’. 
First National Bank, Factoryville (Re- 
gained). 

Grantham National Bank, Grantham 
(Regained). 

First National Bank, Leechburg (Re- 
gained). 

Farmers National Bank, Liberty 60-1481. 

Lincoln National Bank, Lincoln (Re- 
gained). 

National Bank of Malvern, Malvern (Re- 
gained). 

Oil City National Bank, Oil City (Re- 
gained). 

Hendricks, 3rd & Co., Philadel- 

Polithania State Bank, Pittsburgh 8-117. 

South Carolina 
Citizens Bank, Charleston (Regained). 
Bank of Eastover, Eastover 67-538. 
we & Mechanics Bank, Georgetown 

67-108. 
The Textile Bank, Greenville 67-550. 
Woodside National Bank, Greenville 67- 
Glasses Bank, Pelzer (Regained). 

South Dakota 
Security State Bank, Lowry 78-570. 

Firet Re Bank of White Owl, Marcus 
‘ 
Citizens State Bank, Wessington 78-707. 


Tennessee 


Cumberland Valley National Bank, Nash- 
ville (Regained). 

— Bank & Trust Co., Smyrna 87- 
599. - 


Texas 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Breck- 
enridge 88-1851. 
Bruceville State Bank, Bruceville 88-975. 
= National Bank, Brownwood, 88- 


First State Bank, Caddo 88-1820. 

First State Bank, Clint 88-1547. 

Fairfield State Bank, Fairfield 88-1452. 

State Bank of Sipe Springs, Comanche 
88-1295. 


Mortuary Record 
(Continued from page 396) 


January, 1920 


Texas—Continued 
American Bank & Trust Co., Galveston 
(Regained). 
Glazier State Bank, Glazier 88-1652. 
Citizens National Bank, Longview 88-189, 
Farmers State Bank, Merkel 88-808. 
3 National Bank, Newcastle 88-1651, 
Ww. Campbell, Banker, Olney 88-688. 
Banting ouse of Cunningham Bros. 
Palo Pinto 88-1221. 
First National Bank, Rob 


(Regained). 
Guaranty Loan & Trust 0., 
1443. 


Seguin 88- 
Guaranty State Bank, Tahoka 88-1711. 
Guaranty State Bank, Wallis 88-1817. 


Exchange National Bank, Wichita Falls 
88-1886. 


Utah 


Emery County Bank, Castle Dale (Re- 
gained). 


Virginia 


Bank of Damascus, Damascus 68-345. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Staunton 
(Regained). 


Washington 


First Guaranty Bank, Centralia 98-44. 
Citizens State Bank, Grandview 98-406. 
La Center State Bank, La Center 98-334, 
Community State Bank, Mabton 98-414. 


Wisconsin 


Bank of Dallas, Dallas 79-498. 

Columbia Bank, Lodi 79-354. 

State Bank of Howards Grove, Howards 
Grove, Sheboygan 79-794. 

— National Bank, Stoughton 79- 


Ingram State Bank, Ingram (Regained). 


Wyoming 
National Bank of Commerce, Casper 99- 


Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Trail, B. C. 
(Regained). 
Cuba 


N. Gelats & Co., Havana (Regained). 


Mexico 


Mexico City Banking Co., Mexico City 
(Regained). 


J. Prom Sucr, Tampico, Tamaulipas. 
David S. Russek & Co., Chihuahua, Chi- 
huahua. 
Porto Rico 
Banco de Yabucoa, Yabucoa. 


Philippine Islands 


Bank of the Philippine Islands, Branch 
Iloilo (Regained). 


Rathbone, James B., president Chenung Canal Trust 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Randolph, Edmund D., treasurer New York Life In- 


surance Co., New York, and ex-secretary American 
Bankers Association. 


Salomon, William J., president William Salomon & 
Co., 25 Broad street, 


New York, N. Y. 


Sargent, Porter, president Powow River National 


Bank, Amesbury, Mass. 

Sinnett, W. P., vice-president Market Street National 
Bank, Philadelphia Pa. 

Suydam, Jesse H., cashier Peoples National Bank, 
Lakewood, N. J. 

Willets, Levi F., president First National Bank, Kla- 


math Falls, Ore. 


= 


